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LIFE AND LETTERS» 


Our paragraphs with reference to the International Press 
Conference have moved Sir Edward Russell, the famous 
Liverpudlian critic of poetry, to send us a “ Report of the 
Trial of Sir Edward Russell at the Liverpool Assizes for 
Criminal Libel in the Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury.” 
This report runs to a matter of two hundred and fifty 
closely printed pages, and as it has reached us just as 
we go to press, we have not had an opportunity of perus- 
ing it. But we will give it our best attention, and pro- 
nounce judgment next week. Meanwhile it seems to us 
rather unfortunate that Sir Edward Russell’s contribution 
to the discussion of the International Press Conference 
might appear to be the outcome of a more or less sore 
head. It is, of course, possible that Sir Edward was not 
justly treated at the Liverpool Assize Courts. But, in 
view of the fact that the jury found him “ not guilty,” we 
fail to see that he has much ground of complaint against 
the British system of justice. However, as we have said, 
we will go more closely into the matter. 








We are informed that writs for libel have been issued 
against Mr. William Heinemann and the author of the 
book about Fleet Street, to which reference was made in 
these columns a fortnight ago. The plaintiff in the actions 
is Mr. Randall Charlton, of the Daily Graphic. As the 
matter is now sub judice, we are prevented from expressing 
further opinions upon it. But after a closer examination 
of the book in which the alleged libels occur, we have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Charlton is not exactly the only 
person who might find ground for complaint in this won- 
derful work. We think that if it were merely for the purpose 
of endeavouring to see himself. as others see him, a certain 
wealthy member of Parliament, who formerly owned a 
Liberal daily newspaper, might amuse himself by turning 
over the pages of Mr. Heinemann’s author’s revelations 
about Fleet Street. 


Long : — 
13 and 14, Norris Street, 
Haymarket, London, 
September 28, 1909. 
Dear Srr,—“ The Native Wife.” A copy of this book 
was sent you on July 21 last for review in the ordinary 
way, and, if you have not yet reviewed it, we should 
esteem it a great favour if you would kindly refrain 
from doing so, and return it at once. In the event 
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or not easily obtainable, we shall feel greatly obliged 
if you will take steps to procure it, and we will be 
liable for any reasonable expense. 

We are extremely sorry to trouble you in this 
matter, but we can assure you it is of the greatest 
importance, and we beg you will kindly give this 
letter your most urgent attention. 

With anticipatory thanks, 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun Lone, Limtrep, 
John Long, Managing Director. 
The Editor, 
THe ACADEMY, 
63, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


It will be noted that Mr. Long gives no reasons for his 
anxiety to recapture the copy of “ The Native Wife ” which 
in his first fine careless rapture he sent to this office for 
review. We shall have more to say upon the subject next 
week, and meanwhile we shall venture to ask Mr. Long 
publicly if he has not on his list at the present moment two 
‘ther volumes which it would be kind of us to refrain from 
reviewing, and which he might be glad to have returned, 
even at his own charge in the matter of postage. We are 
writing to Mr. Long privately on the subject, as we do not 
wish to assist the sale of works which we consider to be 
undesirable. It seems to us a pity that Mr. John Long, 
who, so far as we are aware, is the only Roman Catholic 
engaged in the publication of fiction for the libraries, 
should still continue to. publish novels which are every bit 
as pernicious as was “The Yoke.” We have received con- 
siderable correspondence with respect to one of these 
books, and we shall hope that in the interests of all parties 
Mr. Long will see fit to make withdrawal without further 
pressure. 


Mr. Arnold Bennett of the New Age has been redis- 
covered by that famous literary explorer Mr. Frank Harris, 
f Vanity Fair, As a sort of counterblast to our para- 
graph of last week, Mr. Harris devotes a whole page of 
the eurrent issue of Vanity Fair to the belaudment of 
that marvellous work of Mr. Tonson, “Literary Taste: How 
to Form It.” Mr. Harris proves to his own satisfaction 
that when Mr. Bennett is abroad people like R. L. Steven- 
son may hide their diminished heads. It appears that 
in Stevenson’s “Essay on Style,” “there is not a drop 
of ‘the wine that’s meant for souls,’ all of it is chaff- 
dry Scotch oatmeal perfumed in places with Parisine—a 
very vile dish!” For Mr. Arnold Bennett, on the other 
hand, we must thank goodness, inasmuch as in “ Literary 
Taste: How to Form It,” Mr. Bennett rises to. the height 
of the argument and justifies the way of the artist to 
ordinary mortals. According to Harris, also, Arnold 
Bennett is “far above Stevenson as an authority on 
literature and literary style,” and he “is a sincere man of 
letters, while Stevenson was a mere voice and nothing 
more.” Now we know. It will not be necessary for Mr. 
Whitten to praise Mr. Bennett and Mr. Tonson in con- 
secutive paragraphs in the Globe any more. Mr. Bennett 
and eke Mr. Tonson is safely tucked away under the 
fatherly wing of the Vanity Fair Rooster. Let us all thank 
goodness. And we hope that a few of us will continue 
to read Stevenson, even though Mr. Arnold Bennett is 
billed with Mr. Barry Pain as the author of a work called 


|“ How to Become an Author,” which is sold by a cer- 
We have received the following letter from Mr. John | 


is what one may term a heavy hand with the sugar. 


of its having been reviewed, please also return same | 


10 us 





tain Literary Correspondence College. Mr. Frank Harris 
He 
is going to the Vew Age Press with his Shakespeare, and 
he is naturally delighted with his new friends. But it 
will be interesting to note what he may have to say about: 
Mr. Arnold Bennett, say, a year hence. 


Mr. Herbert Vivian, otherwise known as James Crow, 
« the Licensed(Crank” of John Bull, has been writing an 
article about “Slander.” ‘He concludes this article in the 


following manner : —“ In old days, when any man traduced 
Should it be in the possession of your reviewer, | us ‘ 


we did not-run round to the magistrate whining and 
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blubbering: ‘Please, sir, that naughty person has been 
telling untruths about me; will you kindly fine him forty 
shillings and bind him over to be of good behaviour?’ 
Our methods were shorter and more to the point: a couple 
of friends presented a cartel, and pistols for two were 
followed by coffee for one in the morning.” On the whole, 
we are inclined to the opinion that James Crow should 
be congratulated on being able to write these sentences 
in the past tense. The duello may or may not have been 
an exceedingly useful and proper institution; but it is 
certain that if it were still in vogue Mr. Herbert Vivian 
would now be iying under a mossy stone marked :— 


Hic Jacet 
Ana Glypta Bertie, 
The Slanderer of 
Field-Marshal Lord Roberts, K.G. 


However, we live in a silken time, and we are glad to 
know that Vivian continues to blow his nose in comfort. 


The gentleman who signed himself “A. Z.” in our corre- 
spondence columns is very angry because we objected to 
his use of the words “three alternatives.” He insists that 
there can be any number of alternatives, and he endeavours 
triumphantly to prove his case by reference to the published 
writings of the late Mr. W. E. Gladstone. It is notorious 
that Mr. Gladstone was at best a slipshod writer of English, 
and we should not accept him as an authority. If “A. Z.” 
chooses to have three, four, five—or, for that matter, even 
a few thousand—alternatives, he is welcome, but we can 
assure him that the best scholarship will not support him 
in his humour. “A. Z.’s” attitude is on all-fours with the 
attitude of a small poet who has just written to inform 
us that while we set no particular value upon his writings, 
they have been highly commended by Mr. Clarence Rooke 
and Mr. Barry Pain. Naturally we are overwhelmed. 


“V.V.V.” points out in the Sphere that both the New 
‘Age and 7.P.’s Weekly have got to work upon “the 
periodical re-discovery of the genius of Mr. Ambrose 
Bierce.” He also says that Mr. G. R. Sims could write 
a very interesting article on Mr. Bierce’s personality, “as 
he knew him well in the seventies.” Of course, everybody 
who keeps an eye on Anglo-Saxon literature is acquainted 
with at least some of Bierce’s work. It has always struck 
us, however, as being distinctly decadent work, and quite 
frequently offensive rather than pleasing. It is singular 
that the praises of the New Age and 7.P.’s Weekly should 
be couched in terms which suggest a literary “find,” and 
Mr. Bierce himself, who, acording to “V.V.V.’s” show- 
ing, is no chicken, must have been vastly amused by the 
tone of his newly fledged admirers. The New Age and 
T.P.’s Weekly should walk delicately when they desire to 
treat of the “budding genius” of America. We are 
reminded by what has happened, of an English critic of 
standing who suddenly discovered the poet Whittier and 
proclaimed him for “a new voice” as recently as August, 
1904. The second edition of Mr. Bierce’s book will doubt- 
less be welcome to a limited public, and ten years hence 
the penny literary journals of the time will doubtless dis- 
cover Mr. Bierce once again. Such is the fate of literary 
gentlemen whose reputations outrun their merits. 


_ One of the illustrated papers has for years past provided 
its readers with paragraphs about books and bookish 
people under the head of “The Literary Lounger.” We 
believe that the first Literary Lounger was Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll, who was wont to lounge with great effect, and 
signed himself “O. 0.” Dr. Nicoll has had his successors, 
and our contemporary’s Literary Lounging page would 
now appear to be done by a gentleman who cloaks his 
identity in the magic initials “N. O. I.” The “L.,” of 
course, may stand for Isaacs, or Izzard, or Ibbert—we do 
not know. What we are concerned with is our Lounger’s 
method of going about his lounging. His first paragraph 
this week runs in the following charming strain : — 





“ ANOTHER COMMEMORATION. 

“Late again! Why did not somebody write to me a 
fortnight ago and tell me that Dr. Johnson was going 
to have a bicentenary? I never said I was~good at 
dates, and I have always thought that the teaching of 
a mass of them to children was one of the many 
stupidities of our system of education. One should 
know roughly when great things happened and great 
people flourished, but to know precisely is a waste of 
memory. I hope I never had to burden my mind with 
the informatior that Dr. Johnson was born in Sep- 
tember, 1706, . at if I had I had long forgotten it— 
and I have already forgotten the day of the month, 
and don’t propose to look it up. However, he was 
born in September, 1709, and all sorts of speakers and 
writers have been spreading themselves, as it were, 
over the event, from Lord Rosebery to Mr. Never- 
Mind, and it becomes me also to give the old fellow a 
nod of recognition. Besides, I confess he is rather 
convenient. I am in the country, and it is a bore to 
write to the library for new books ; and when one does, 
they don’t come, and there are not many to write for 
just now. So Dr. Johnson, by all means. I am 
delighted to see him.” 


This is lounging with a vengeance. One wonders what 
Dr, Johnson would have had to say about it. 


We are very glad to see that at last the Home Secretary 
has made up his mind to put a stop to the impudent 
defiance of the law which he has for so long tolerated 
on the part of the Suffragettes who were sent to prison, 
and, by refusing to eat any food, secured their release 
at the end of two or three days. This state of affairs was 
not only bringing the law into contempt, but was forming 
a most dangerous precedent, which might easily have been 
copied by other convicts all over the country. It is the 
duty of the prison officials to see that prisoners committed 
to their charge duly serve the sentences allotted to them, 
and at the same time suffer no unnecessary injury to their 
health. Consequently it is plain logic that if any prisoner, 
whether she be a Suffragette or a mere burglar, refuses 
to eat the food provided, he or she must be fed by artifi- 
cial means. This process is a perfectly simple one, and 
it is neither dangerous nor painful. It is in constant 
use all over the country in hospitals, and more particularly 
in lunatic asylums; and the attempts of the ridiculous 
Mr. Keir Hardie to get up a grievance over the forcible 
feeding of the women whose cause, greatly to their detri- 
ment, he insists on espousing, have, needless to say, suc- 
ceeded only in producing roars of laughter in the House 
of Commons. We are informed on good authority that 
even under the present Government, comprising as it does 
the largest number of cranks and foolish people that has 
ever sat in the House of Commons, a Bill brought in for 
giving votes to women would not secure the support of 
a hundred members. If this is the state of opinion about 
the woman’s suffrage question in the present House of 
Commons, our readers may judge for themselves how much 
greater is the feeling in the country at large against this 
utterly unnecessary and revolutionary proposal. We have 
always maintained in Tue AcapEemy from the very com- 
mencement of this absurd agitation that it was foredoomed 
to complete failure. But even we have been surprised at 
the extraordinary rapidity of the change which has come 
over public opinion. While there has always been a sub- 
stantial majority among women and an enormous majority 
among men against the suffrage, there was, at any rate 
for a short time, quite a respectable proportion of opinion 
in its favour. All this has now been destroyed, and the 
only present supporters of the suffrage movement, outside 
the ranks of the Suffragettes themselves, are a few 
Socialists, about a dozen third-rate “men of letters” and 
minor poets, and the usual sprinkling of harmless lunatics 
who are always to be found ready to support any crack- 


— scheme that may be brought before their bewildered 
notice. 
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THE GARDEN 


Flake after flake beneath the ivy shade, 

In the long grass the mouldering statues fade, 
As hoary embers in the warm beam laid; 

Sunk is the Triton that did once preside 

Above the unswept ledges of the wide 

Basin, where no brief lightnings of the carp 
Flutter, nor moonéd lilies stir their sharp 

Heads through the night of weed and waters dim: 
A water-drop throbs to its crusted rim 

From a ringed lion-mouth. The sonorous row 
Of tubes that arched a fountain foam of snow 
Run dry, their reedy channels stopt with clay, 
And the invisible water strives away 

Under a silver flux of sedges gray 

And mint and willow-herb. Here all that was 
Quincunx and knot and garden-square, with grass 
Is crossed, and white with glittering umbels tall ; 
And the rose loosened from the crannied wall, 
The blue-globed fruits that revel to their fall, 
Sink in the starry sod that they renew. 

In the blue centre of the avenue, 

A leaning rainbow trickles down its dew, 

But in the steadfast umbrage, the bright mote 
Within the mellow sunbeam seems to float 
Unstirring. Earth lies vaporous to the deep 
Showers of the sun; and films of azure steep 
The cumbrous elm-trees’ congregated crowns ; 
The dripping treble of the water drowns 

The pigeons’ summons to eternal sleep. 


M. JourpDain. 








OUR CONTEMPORARIES AND 
POETRY 


We regret to find ourselves compelled to return to a 
sore subject; but duty must occasionally be done. Over 
and over again we have pointed out that the literary 
papers of the town are in a woeful case with respect to 
the provision of poetry, and that pretty well the whole 
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| Obviously there is matter here. 


| make up for their remissness. 


of the signs and indications go to show that our friends | 


the editors of the Saturday Review, the Atheneum, the 
Spectator, and the Outlook find it difficult to recognise 
good poetry when they see it. Perhaps in making this 
bald statement we do the editors in question something of 
an injustice; because our charge might be considered to 
premise that good poetry is going the rounds merely to 
meet steady rejection at the hands of the people who 
should be most ready to welcome it. 
putting the proposition would be perhaps that the average 
“literary editor” has a penchant for recognising, welcom- 
ing, and publishing middling and even downright bad 
verse. On Saturday last, after fearful and wonderful 
flashes of poetical silence, the Saturday Review and the 
Spectator appeared coyly before a waiting world each with 
its poem. 
Meynell. 
article, and she has not failed of her own standard on 
the present occasion, as the following excerpt from her 
poem in the Saturday Review will serve to indicate : — 


Unlike the youth that all men say 
They prize—youth of abounding blood, 
In love with the sufficient day, 
And gay in growth, and strong in bud; 


Unlike was mine! Then my first slumber 


Nightly rehearsed my last; each breath 
Knew itself one of the unknown number. 
But Life was urgent with me as Death. 


A better way of | we will deal with it further on. 
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My shroud was in the flocks; the hill 
Within its quarry locked my stone; 

My bier grew in the woods; and still 
Life spurred me where I paused alone. 


“ Begin!” Life called. Again her shout, 

“ Make haste while it is called to-day!” 
Her exhortations plucked me out, 

Hunted me, turned me, held me at bay. 


How am I left, at last, alive, 
To make a stranger of a tear? 
What did I do one day to drive 
From me the vigilant angel, Fear? 


The diligent angel, Labour? Ay, 
The inexorable angel, Pain? 
Menace me, lest indeed I die, 
Sloth! Turn, crush, teach me fear again! 


The poem went to Mr. 
Hodge, signed “ Alice Meynell,” and, on the whole, it 


| happens to be a good poem. On the other hand, how 


does such a poem come to appear in the Saturday Review 
under the amazing title of “An Unexpected Peril,” which 
is surely a title for a “story” in a cheap magazine and 
not a title for a poem in the least. Are we to suppose 
that the title is Mrs. Meynell’s? Does it seem reasonable 
that a woman who could produce that verse beginning 
“My shroud was in the flocks,” and who can give us 4 


| poem of such grave seriousness throughout, would write 


on the top of it “ An Unexpected Peril?” Possibly Mrs. 
Meynell did so write. Women do extraordinary things. 
But where was Mr. Hodge and his blue pencil, and his 
sense of fitness in titles? Of course, this is a small matter 
and it is unkind of us to deal with it. We ought to be 
content once in a way to get a passable poem out of 
the Saturday, and to carp over such a minor matter is 
trivial in us and wicked of us. However, we do not really 
think so. It is important that good poems have good 
titles and appropriate titles and titles which do not jar 
upon one’s poetical sense. If Mr. Hodge’s poets fail him 
in this regard, it is Mr. Hodge’s duty to his public to 
Either he knows that 
Mrs. Meynell’s poem bears a stupid title and a title 
which almost takes the spirit of poetry clean out of it, 
or he does not know that the title is a stupid title. And 
in view of our past experiences with the Saturday we are 


regretfully pushed into the belief that Mr. Hodge does 
not know. If the title be Mrs. Meynell’s title, it is, of 


The Saturday Review printed a poem by Mrs. | 


Mrs. Meynell has a habit of producing the real | plums accordingly. The writer of the article is as humble 


course, open for Mr. Hodge to argue that it would be 
presumptuous of him to make suggestions to a poet of Mrs. 
Meynell’s eminence. This must be his only excuse, and 


Meanwhile we must note that the same issue of the 
Saturday contains a bewildering pean respecting Mr. 
Arthur Symons’s extraordinary volume, which purports to 
discuss “the romantic movement in English poetry.” We 
said our say as to this very dubious piece of work last 
week. The Saturday, however, is filled with a sprawling 
admiration for Mr. Symons, and offers him a box of sugar- 


_as Mr. Heep and as fulsome as a hapenny reporter in the 


| tion from his 


presence of an actor-manager. We append a small selec- 
“ critical” remarks : — 


It would be ridiculous for me to find fault with 
Symons when he is dealing with the subject of poetry 
—the subject that he knows so much better than 
anyone. ‘ 

I find the book chiefly interesting as the expression 
of the personality of one of the most interesting men 
it has been my good fortune to know, Mr. Arthur 
Symons. His joy in the beautiful thing—whether in 
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poetry, music, painting, or sculpture—was always 


wonderful to witness. 

A hundred things might be quoted as illustrations 
of ‘Mr. Symons’ really marvellous way of combining 
eriticism and literature. 

In the future, when people have given up reading 
English poetry, a habit which is fast dying out, they 
will read Mr. Symons’ book. 


Now, we will suppose that this tribute of friend to friend 
is a beautiful, natural, and proper tribute. We will sup- 
pose that people purchase the Saturday Review out of a 
sole desire to be discovered in the touching camaraderie 
which exists between the reviewing staff and gentlemen of 
the literary eminence of Mr. Arthur Symons. And’ we 
will even suppose further that Mr. Arthur Symons’s delight 
in the beautiful thing is always more or less on exhibition 
and always “wonderful to behold.” Granting this much, 
it is not for honest people to grumble. Neither will we 
grumble; yet for all that we shall venture to inquire of 
Mr. Hodge upon what grounds of literary decency, literary 
polity, and literary good faith he allows his obsequious 
contributor to assert in the Saturday Review that “in 
future when people have given up reading English poetry 
they will read Mr. Symons’ book,” and further, why he 
allows this same contributor to assert that the habit of 
reading English poetry “is fast dying out”? This is the 
kind of statement that one expects from the very fearfullest 
and wildest of hapenny gutter journals. It is the kind 
of statement which is absolutely indefensible, and abso- 
lutely scandalous and discreditable. For the mere sake 
of buttering up Mr. Arthur Symons, Mr. Hodge’s con- 
tributor puts down flat untruths. He knows perfectly well 
that English poetry will outlast Mr. Arthur Symons by 
many a solid century; yet he says that Mr. Symons will 
be read when English poetry has ceased to be read. He 
knows perfectly well that the habit of reading English 
poetry is not dying out, and yet wantonly, and for no real 
purpose at all, he says that it is dying out. It is “the 
habit of reading English poetry” which renders possible 
not only Mr. Arthur Symons, but even the Saturday 
Review and the Saturday Review's “ critic.” If there is 
no habit of reading English poetry, or if the habit is 
dying out, why in the name of goodness does the Saturday 
Review continually struggle like a toad on a shovel to 
provide for its high and mighty prosaic readers so much 
poetry and so much criticism of poetry? Surely the 
Editor of the Saturday Review is not going to tell us that 
he is no journalist, and that he for his part believes in 
cramming into his columns chunks of verse and perches 
of poetical criticism because he knows that nobody will read 
them! Here again it may be that Mr. Hodge’s defence 
will lie in his great respect for the eminence and parts of 
kis contributor. We for our part shall not hold his con- 
tributor further in the smallest possible respect, and Mr. 
Hodge will do well in the future to look carefully after 
him with a generous lump of blue lead. 

Let us’ now turn to our elegant friend, the Syectator. 
Right on the front page, Mr. Strachey’s young men are 
permitted to talk about “the greater half” and “three or 
four alternatives,” which, when you come to think of it, 
is sufficiently admirable. But in the Spectator’s list of 
contents, which also appears on the front page, we find 


the sublime entry :— 
Porrry :— 
The Stones of Stanton Drew ......... 459 


On page 459 we find one stanza of a poem in five stanzas, 
and the title is starred in order that we may read that 
important commercial footnote: “Copyright U.S.A.” So 
that plainly we are face to face with a poem by a poet 


whose work is “worth money.” Here is the stanza from 
page 459 :— 


“Bland was the morn, no speck or flaw 
Troubling her mien and hue, 
When, ’mid the April fields, I saw 

The Stones of Stanton Drew. 











The fourth line of the second stanza reads : — 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 

The fourth line of the third stanza reads :— 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 

The fourth line of the fourth stanza reads :— 
O, Stones of Stanton Drew! 


For which variation of a dull refrain we are truly grateful. 
And here is the fifth and final stanza :— 


All sunlit was the earth I trod, 
The heaven was frankest blue; 
But secret as the thoughts of God 
The Stones of Stanton Drew. 


We should like to offer our copy of last week’s Spectator 
as a free gift to the reader who could guess off-hand what 
distinguished name it is which appears beneath these 
jingling commonplace lines. In point of fact, the poem is 
signed “William Watson.” Our contention is that Mr. 
Strachey should never have printed this poem. His 
answer, no doubt, would be that what is good enough for 
Mr. William Watson is good enough for the Spectator, 
and that he would not presume to reject a poem by so 
eminent a hand as Mr. Watson’s. And here, of course, we 
are brought once more to the unfailing editorial excuse 
where “eminence” is concerned, The editor finds it impos- 
sible to correct, reprove, or advise contributors of eminence. 
At least, this is what the editor says. In point of fact, 
it seems to us quite possible that editors are afraid of 
eminence, and are apt to think, not only twice, but an 
indefinite number of times before they venture to stroke 
eminence the wrong way. Hence it comes to pass, we will 
suppose, that Mrs. Meynell is permitted to cap an excel- 
lent poem with a banal title in the Saturday Review, and 
that Mr. William Watson is permitted to babble about the 
Stones of Stanton Drew arid.to describe the lark as “the 
eternal lyrist,” in the Spectator. Faugh! It is not for us 
to suggest to Mr. Strachey in his cocked hat, or to Mr. 
Hodge in his Lincoln and Bennett, that the fear of eminence 
is the beginning of evil in all matters poetical and in 
all matters critical. Even Homer nodded. Mrs. Meynell 
has nodded and Mr. Watson has nid-nodded. It may. be 
argued that nobody is a penny the worse, but we think 
that everybody concerned is sensibly the worse. We have 
heard of editors who look upon poetry as a sort of “ fill- 
up,” and we have heard of the newspaper proprietor who 
wrote to his editor to complain that he had read the 
poetry signed “John Keats ”—it was the sonnet beginning 
“Oft I have travelled in the realms of gold”—in the 
last issue of the So-and-So, and that he considered it such 
trash that he did not propose to pay for it. We have also 
heard of a former editor of the Outlook who one day took 
somebody aside and said to him: “My dear chap, 
what is a sonnet?” But we hope and believe that 
this kind of editor and this kind of proprietor are 
rot in any way concerned with the Sypectator or 
the Saturday Review. It seems to us that we have a 
right to expect from Mr. Strachey and from Mr. Hodge 
at least some slight appreciation of what we may term 
poetical facts and some slight regard for the nerves of 
their readers. Either they possess this respect and this 
regard, or they do not. In any case, as we have shown, 
both of them are most unfortunate in their poetical deal- 
ings. The Saturday apparently cannot in any circum- 
stances go right. It prints illiterate verses and it prints 
stupid and unreliable criticism. We can prove that it has 
1ejected poems which it has afterwards praised. Only the 
other week it dismissed in curt and contemptuous terms 
work by the late Mr. John Davidson, and it did this after 
wailing for weeks about the unfair and discouraging 
criticisms which have always fallen to Mr. Davidson’s share. 
As for the Spectator, its poetry is nearly always bad, and 
its contempt for poetry is indicated even in mechanical 
matters, Mr. Watson’s verses, of which Mr. Strachey is 
no doubt ‘proud,’ being, as we have seen, started at the 
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foot of a column and continued on a turnover page, and 
all tucked away beneath correspondence and small type 
notices to contributors. So much for the glory of the 
Muses. 

Finally we must note that last week’s Atheneum con- 
tained an article respecting the late Mr. John Davidson. 
We are not concerned to deny that Mr. Davidson was a 
fit subject for an article in such a place. He was a poet 
with a vogue ; he was a poet who was occasionally discussed 
in life, and who has been much more widely discussed in 
consequence of the peculiar and unfortunate circumstances 
in which he died. It is not our purpose here to say one 
word for or against Mr. Davidson’s work. But we should 
like to know what the Atheneum means by the following 
paragraph : — 


“ His (Davidson’s) beliefs, stated with an outrageous 
emphasis, which drew on him the accusation of rank 
blasphemy, yet won by their sincerity and force the 
recognition of those who differed from him toto coelo 
in the literal sense of the phrase. The writer who 
‘turns Christian for an hour,’ or conceals under a 
skilful and timorous irony the half-beliefs of the 
present age, plays a more popular and much more 
successful part than John Davidson, but he has lost 
the savour of that independence which used to be a 
common feature of English life in many departments.” 


We believe that the first of these propositions is entirely 
false, and we should be glad to have from the editor of the 
Atheneum the name of any poetical writer who has turned 
Christian for an hour or who is concealing “under a 
skilful and timorous irony the half-beliefs of the present 
age.” We submit that the whole passage we have quoted 
is a bit of fancy or wanton writing, which will not 
bear sober examination, and we say that, in view of the 
importance of the subject, such writing has no business to 
find its way into the Atheneum. The Bishops, who are 
supposed to read the Atheneum, will conclude that for the 
‘moment Mr, Rendall must be out of blue pencils. 








AN OLD ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Hazuirt, in the second volume of the “ Plain Speaker,” in 
the essay entitled “On Reading Old Books,” plainly de- 
clares that he hated to read new books because contem- 
porary writers may generally be divided into two classes— 
one’s friends or one’s foes. “ Of the first we are compelled 
to think too well, and of the last we are disposed to think 
too ill, to receive much genuine pleasure from the perusal.” 
The knowledge of the personality of the writers interrupts 
the “calm current of our reflections.” 

If we wish to preserve the milder mood, and an uninter- 
rupted current of reflection, what can be more suitable 
reading than the books written about 1800, or a little later! 
They are bound in sober calf and marbled paper; they are 
fragrant of dust, they are the “homes of lost causes, and 
impossible beliefs” in a truer sense than the Oxford of to- 
day; their authors are dead, and we can have no friends 
or foes among them. “ How beautiful to a genuine lover 
of reading are the sullied leaves and worn-out appearance, 
nay the very odour (beyond Russia),” as Charles Lamb 
writes of his ragged veterans. But it is not only in their 
externals that their charm resides. The touch of time has 
made the contents of an early encyclopedia more interest- 
ing than the stout volumes of the exhaustive product of 
modern industry and enterprise ; and more attractive than 
the business-like shilling guides to the “ Usages of Society ” 
is an old volume written by a Mrs. Wolly when Charles II. 
was king, upon “ Directions of Behaviour for Gentlewomen 
in all Places. Companies, Relations, and Conditions from 
their Childhood down to Old Age.” Mrs. Wolly, born out 
of due time, was one of the earliest of our wild women. 

Ladies,” she pleads, “ you have no Pygmean souls; but 
are as capable of gygantick growth as your male oppo- 
nents”; and then adds the injunction, “Apply yourself 
to your grammars.” But the “ Pygmean” manner was the 
prevalent one during the eighteenth and early nineteenth 


} 


centuries. A book of “ Advice to’ Young Ladies” is con- 
ceived in a milder tone. “You must be content to know 
a thing is so without understanding the proof. A woman 
ought to have that general tincture of knowledge which 
makes the cultivated mind. She ought to have enough to 
engage gracefully in general conversation. In no subject 
is she required to be deep. ‘The best way for her to gain 
knowledge is from easy conversation with a father, brother, 
or friend.” Dr. Gregory, also, the author of a “ Legacy to 
his Daughters,” says: “If you happen to have any learn- 
ing keep it a profound secret, especially from the men, who 
generally look with a jealous eye on a woman of great 
parts.” Yet “there is no impropriety in your reading 
history.” 

Even more fantastic than such old books of deportment 
is an old encyclopedia, such as a delightful work in three 
pocket volumes, by a certain Edward Kendal (1802), a per- 
son no doubt much esteemed in his day, and covered with 
the dust of indifference in this. It lies forgotten and 
unvisited on a shelf in an old library, among other decent 
leather-bound books—Peter Pindar, Swift’s “ Polite Con- 
versation,” odd volumes of the “Spectator,” “Doings in 
London,” Goldsmith’s ifatural History, Pope’s Homer, 
Young’s “ Night Thoughts” about his “ absconding, yet de- 
monstrable great god,” and some strange old amatory tales 
bound up under the delusive title of “pamphlets.” It is 
a survey of all knowledge, from Abbé to Lootomy, a dic- 
tionary of the arts and sciences and polite literature. The 
gold is fading from the binding on its broken backs, and it 
has a frontispiece of “The Sun of Science rising amidst 
the Clouds of Error and discovering Truth to Man in a 
Savage State”—not a genuine savage, not a Hottentot, 
bien entendu, but a noble, if unclad, creature with a classi- 
cal profile. How extensive, when we open the book, is the 
broad map of the compiler’s ignorance, and how judicious 
his reserve! Under “ Aerostation” we read that “whether 
the balloon is a machine that can be rendered serviceable 
to the wants of man, whether the fluid that we call air can 
be traversed in the same manner as that which we call 
water, are questions that time alone can resolve. One con- 
sideration, it should be confessed, seems to destroy the re- 
semblance between the art of navigating water and that of 
navigating air, and to preclude the possibility of obtaining 
in the latter the success that has attended the former. A 
vessel is guided and propelled by two elements, and the one 
is frequently used to counteract; the other. Now the pro- 
gress of a balloon is wholly at the sufferance of one element, 
and consequently if that be hostile, it has no means of 
defence.” 

Under “Atheism” we have the astonishing doctrine 
“that the human mind entertains the idea of a god is a 
positive proof of his existence.” A naive tendency to 
nationalise and explain away old legends is observable in 
Kendal’s work. “ Nympholepsy” is perhaps “no more 
than an indirect, partial or obscure view of some harmless 
girl, who had approached the fountain for water, or was 
retiring after she had filled her earthen pitcher.” “Atlas” 
was a “ King of Mauretania, said to have been contemporary 
with Moses, who took observations of the stars from a cer- 
tain mountain. In process of time the mountain was called 
by the name of the king; the poet feigned a metamorpho- 
sis, and as the cloud-wrapt mountain seemed to support the 
skies, Atlas was said to have the heavens on his shoulders.” 

Kendal’s geography is also vague and personal. He has 
to the full the legacy of an earlier generation of saying 
nothing in an important way. It is wonderful how little 
of solid fact he contributes to his paragraph on Africa. 
“Inland a considerable degree of civilisation is said to 
prevail. The general character of that part of mankind 
which inhabits this vast tract of earth, lying through a 
great part of its extent, under the torrid zone, appears to 
consist in all those virtues and vices that belong to a warm 
and highly impassioned constitution.” Of the Americans 
he writes that “like every other rade people, they are hos- 
pitable; for hospitality is the virtue of the desert: it can- 
not exist in towns.” That Mr. Kendal -refers to the Red 
Man and not to our American cousins, as we know them, is 
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proved by a later statement that “ Americans are still con- 
tent to expose their bodies to the weather without any other 
covering than that which Nature has spontaneously given. 
They depend, too, for their food upon the “ precarious but 
independent fortune of the chase”—which is not true of 
even Mr. Roosevelt. 

The personal note, which is absent in the largest of en- 
cyclopedias—except where Swinburne’s fiery literary 
articles light up its judicious volumes—is everywhere in 
Kendal’s little work, but more especially noticeable in his 
pronouncements upon polite literature. He gives, as a 
definition of poetry, “that language which expresses the 
thoughts, feelings, and the imaginations of a man enthu- 
siastically enamoured of, or averse to, the subject on which 
he so expresses himself.” ‘The very business of poetry is to 
sustain superstition, as is proved by the second stanza of 
Collins’s “Ode on the Popular Superstitions of the High- 
lands.” But poetry in 1800, in spite of the existence of 
Wordsworth and Scott, was in a decadent condition, ac- 
cording to Kendal. “The dignified morals of the ancient 
bards are wholly thrown aside; the moderns nurse a child- 
ish fretfulness and low desponding spirit. Instead of pre- 
senting a stern front against adversity, the most ordinary 
changes throw them into hysterics; if the sun does but set, 
they stand aghast.” The languid poets of a sickly metro- 
polis are chiefly distinguished for 


Bemoaning poor dear selves, in sonnet sadly slow.” 


Yet, looking backward, one might be tempted to consider 
1800 as a singularly healthy poetic period; Byron had not 
yet gone to Cambridge, nor Shelley to Eton, but Crabbe, 
Scott, Southey, and Wordsworth, among living and produc- 
ing poets, are a very healthy group, with little trace of a 
“low desponding spirit.” The “ Novel” is in a bitter way, 
according to Kendal, but his critical pronouncements have 
no'salt in them, no savour of life. “In the modern novel,” 
he tells us, “the hero or heroine is never placed on a 
throne, or buried in a cottage, because the difficulties that 
can occur in these situations are not of a kind to interest 
the majority of readers”—the kingdoms of Wessex and 
Ruritania being undiscovered at that date. And would the 
novel of to-day give out as its aim “to initiate youth by 
meek encounters in the art of necessary defence, and to 
increase prudence without impairing virtue”? A great 
deal of water has flowed under the mill since the first years 
of the nineteenth century ! 


M. J. 








REVIEWS 


THE BIBLE AND THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS 


The Social Teaching of the Bible. Edited by Samuer E. 
Keesrz. 2s. net. (London: Robert Culley.) 

Our Sunday Schools. By J. Gunn, M.A., D.Sc. 
net. (London: Thomas Nelson and Sons.) 


Ros the Bible of its individuality, and you have at once 
robbed it of all vaiue as a book of instruction, for by such 
an act you have demolished its social limits, and therefore 
all social significance. It is the individual teaching of the 
Bible which counts, as its social teaching, through its total 
subsumption of character, would be immoral, as being 
but a history of Hebraic decline. 

For it would be a bold thing to assume, as well as an 
impossible thing to prove, that Hebraic society was in any 
way more sanctified than, let us say, our modern society 
is. Otherwise, why was the Christian mission needed? 
The democracy of God then had the same caste instincts, 
the same human failings, the same social chaos, as the 
democracy of God has to-day. There is, in fact, no social 
unity to be found in Biblical history upon which any 
sound teaching can be constructed. Why, therefore, 
attempt to teach upon such an unsound basis? 


2s. 6d. 











We do not wish to infer from this that the. context of 
this volume is in any sense worthless, but it certainly 
cannot be held to contain any social worth. From begin- 
ning to end it is full of individualism, which, we deign 
to say, is very different, seeing that individual principles 
are wholly antithetic to democratic principles. Subtle and 
sophisticated thinking is but a poor substitute for wisdom, 
so that with social democrats on one side of us and our 
Biblical democrats on the other side, we seem to be in 
for a warm time—threatened with a veritable popular 
element of delirium. 

The intentions of the various writers, whose services 
have been given for the benefit of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Union for Social Service, are not to be questioned; but 
why is it that the substance of individual growth is mis- 
named? You have, for instance, simply to glance at the 
references made to personality in the index, to discover 
the blunder made in the title, which, by rights, should be 
“The Ideal Teaching of the Bible.” 

Thus, the social history of the Hebrews, passing over 
that state of nomadism which teaches nothing except the 
bare fact of tribal wanderings under the Patriarchs, begins 
with their settlement in Canaan, where their social organisa- 
tion commenced, not through any social ideals, but through 
individual ideals, such as those of Saul and David, etc. 
Their social ideals were relative of nothing but an aimless 
wandering, as sheep may wander in the wilderness, and 
could therefore teach nothing worth knowing. It was the 
individual ideals which first organised society, and which 
were, and still are, the source of the historical evolution of 
man. Modern thought and education, it seems, has been 
stimulated under a basic misconception. Because Nature 
has been proved to be a universal process of evolution, 
that process has been erroneously extended to the human 
or strictly individual consciousness. In this way we have 
derived the spurious idealism of the individual’s universal 
or social limits; whereas the individual, by which we 
mean man, possesses no democratic or natural sense of 
evolution at all. For his sensible ground of action is 
purely a selfish basis, and not a universal basis. Which 
of us, indeed, possesses a physical consciousness of will? 
And what is the difference, apart from a nominal one, 
between a social, democratic, or popular form of non- 
existence? You may talk for ever about social, demo- 
cratic, or popular evolution, yet there is no such thing, 
because there is no evolutionary ground apart from that 
of the individual sense of it. What a waste of time, 
material, capital, and ideas, to be writing books on social 
subjection or limitations! They must all end where they 
start, namely, in individual subjection. And subjection to 
what? Not to social or democratic ideals, which are 
always selfish objects, but to individual ideals which can 
only be subjective to a natural limit, namely, to an All- 
Powerful or Divine subjection. So much, therefore, for 
your social teaching of the Bible. 

But we have another book to notice with respect to 
human subjection. It deals with this very Divine ground 
of instruction, though in an elementary form, namely, 
Sunday school teaching. The book is of real importance, 
as the writer of it, Dr. Gunn, draws attention to two very 
urgent requisites which are sadly lacking. For instance, 
more time and effort seem to be spent by the teachers 
in discovering forms than in attempting to grasp the why 
and the wherefore of religious instruction. What does the 
influence of any religious teaching amount to, apart from 
this consciousness on the part of the teacher? If the latter 
possesses no complete understanding as to what he wishes 
to teach, or even why he teaches, there can be very little 
definite substance in the form of his religious instruction. 
Sunday schools have always seemed to us but a poor sub- 
stitute for the home or parental sanctification of the 
youthful mind, but as a modern necessity in meeting the 
religious vacuity of the home, Sunday schools at least 
should be soundly organised. 

We therefore commend Dr. Gunn’s book, as supplying 
a need, in its advocacy for Sunday school reform, which 
has been almost overlooked. under the pressure of our 
democratic and wholly irreligious ideals. 
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REVELATION AND THE 
INCARNATION 


By Borpen Parker Bowne. 
6s. net.) 


In the preface to this work, the author describes it as “an 
aid to progressive orthodoxy, or as an attempt to combine 
the new theology with the old religion.” Now although 
objection might be made to the use of the term “new 
theology,” which smacks too much of your 
Rationalism, the work itself is a fine and deeply religious 
attempt at an ideal reconciliation between objective and 
subjective Theism; but with respect to actual reconcilia- 
tion or Christian Theism, namely, as an exposition of the 
Christian Incarnation or Physical Reality of God, it is 
weak and disappointing. 


Studies in Christianity. 
(London: Constable. 


Church, above all, should express so great a regard for 
Christ’s Personal or human qualities (as the Son), and so 
small a regard for His Divine or impersonal qualities (as 
the Father). Christ, be it known, was more than an ideal 
Christ, for he was a Christ in Substance or Divinity. He 
was, in fact, the greatest scientist the world has ever had, 


Divine Physics, and not, as the poor human scientist is, 
an ideal expounder of some branch of Physics. Neverthe- 


less, all praise is to be accorded to Mr. Bowne for the | 
| Immanence of Physical Uniformity of Being, they sub- 


earnest endeavours discovered in his work, but it would 
indeed be no criticism on our part to implicate real value 
where there is no real value to proclaim. 


It is to be regretted, for he, kimself, appears to thoroughly 
understand the necessity for a physical as well as a metaphy- 
sical organisation or interpretation of Christianity. Yet, 
from the first, he makes a confusion between these two 
fundamental elements of Christianity, namely, between the 
objective Christ (the Father) and the subjective Christ (the 
Son). Thus, objective Christianity was a revelation of 
Fatherhood or God’s Reality, whereas subjective Chris- 
tianity was a revelation of Sonship (Manhood or God’s 
Ideality or Image). By the first form of revelation (Chris- 


Father. By the second form of revelation (Christian meta- 
physics) we are made to see the source of God the Son. 
Thus, the Christian Revelation to Man was not only a 


matter of Divine Grace towards him, seen in the Fellow- | 
of our Faith, because it is essentially scientific and there- 
fore irrefragable in its evidences. 
_ into subjection to metaphysical or abstract hypotheses, 


ship or Sonship of Christ’s Ideality, or Self-consciousness ; 
but it was also a matter of God’s Universality or Immanent 
Source of Sonship or Self-consciousness, seen in the physi- 
cal organisation of Christ. 


Thus, the cne ground of revelation, namely, the ground 
of Fatherhood, should not be confused with the other—the 
ground of Sonship. The Christian revelation was both an 
objective and subjective revelation. It did not, as Mr. 
Bowne argues, essentially consist of certain ways of think- 
ing about God. That is purely subjective Christianity, 
revealed in the Self-consciousness or Sonship of Christ, and 
is wholly human or ideal Christianity. We want more 
than this. God had previously revealed Himself in this 
human or ideal form to His prophets of old. The Christian 
revelation is essentially grounded in the objective Christ, 
namely, in the Divine Birth or Physical Incarnation. Here 
we have the Incarnation of the Father, as separate from the 
Incarnation of the Son, the Christian basis of Divine 
Reality, without which Christ the Son, and therefore Man 
himself, become invisibly translated in substance—ideal or 
personal forms of substance. So from his false or one-sided 


view of Christian Revelation, Mr. Bowne, as a matter of 
course, is obliged to give a wholly one-sided view of the 
Hence we find him saying (page 91) that 


Incarnation. 





loose | 


or ever will have, for He was the Divine Expositor of | fess to explain the vital ground of physical action. 


_ the sceptic instead of the believer. 


_ respect, would be sheer vanity of opinions. 


| “the progress of both scientific and philosophic reflection 


is making the problems of fundamental existence more and 
more mysterious.” Why, therefore, does he add to the 
confusion? Why does not Mr. Bowne himself assist in the 
elimination of the mysterious, instead of cultivating it! 
For instance, why talk about scientific progression before 
such a thing had been discovered? The change or, as Mr. 


| Bowne calls it, progress in philosophical reflection has 
| never produced any other than mysterious results, seeing 


that such change or progression has always been psycholo- 
gical. But when it comes to scientific progression, where, 
indeed, does he find such a fact? Science, we take it, is a 
universal and not a particular or changeable affair at all. 


| Who, then, is the immortal one who has discovered or even 


been sensible of such a fact as universal progression? It is 
very easy to talk about it, as nonsense always is, but it is 
another thing to find a source to it, especially a limit to 
one’s experience. 

Experience is the bedrock of all organised movements, 


It has often caused us wonder, why ministers of the _ and possesses no element or sense of freedom or change. 


Why, therefore, attempt to give to it an ideal or limited 
source, when it happens to be a universal or absolute sub- 
stratum or consciousness of substance? Mr. Bowne, for 
instance, is surely not sensible of a physical ultimate, of 
his own birth and death, however much those strange 
idealists, the microscopists, may be said to be, who, 
because they see atoms in motion and atoms at rest, pro- 
These 
latter gentlemen would have no belief in the atomic sensi- 
bility or ideal experience of movement or evolution. They 
would make us believe in a supernatural idealism, as well 
as a natural idealism of substance. Thus, for the God 


stitute a personal (their own) transcendence or ideal 
differentiation of it. Their scientific ground of atomic or 
physical @nity is forsaken for their pseudo-scientific 
ground of ideal divergence. They, in fact, may be said 
to create ideal atoms of experience (micro-organisms), and 
in this fashion develop their spurious physiology of 
physics. For no one in an enlightened state of mind 
would be gulled by the assertion that what they discover 
by means of their instruments are universal or real atoms 
of experience. They make the supreme blunder of mis- 
taking motion for sensibility. These gentlemen, with their 
microscopical intellectualism, are simply on a par with 
the Rationalists or Freethinkers, and would virtually 
destroy, not only the fundamental truths of Physical 


tian physics) we are made to see the source of God the | Science, but the fundamental truths of Christianity like- 


wise. ‘Mr. Bowne’s own weakness does not lie in his ignor- 
ance of such stupendous facts, but rather in his endeavour 
to expose the Divine ground of Christ’s Incarnation, with- 
cut being, in any sense, acquainted with them. This is 
the legitimate and only ground for the Higher Criticism 


We are not brought 


which can but end in the critical suspension of Truth, but 
we are brought into subjection to the universal, and there- 
fore all-powerful, processes of Nature; and under such 
subjection all historical differences of belief become recon- 
ciled by the enforced unification. From this exact method, 
controversy assumes a different face, the tables are turned, 
for it now becomes a matter of self-defence on the part of 
Thus, before the Chris- 
tian fact of Divine Incarnation can be uprooted, or its 
infallible doctrines questioned, it is the sceptics and 
quibblers themselves who have got to prove that the birth, 
not only of a human child, but of every living thing in 
Nature, is an individual instead of a universal physio- 
logical process. If Genesis is an individual fact of 
organisation, then the Old and New Testaments are purely 
mythological, and further Higher Criticism, in this 
But before 
such a rank heresy can be established, our sceptical 
brethren have got to discover this hard or stupendous 
fact, “namely, the fact of the conscious limit of indivi- 
duality. In other words, they themselves have got to 


| make good their own basis of argument, which repudiates 
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the: physical coherency of the Cosmic forces, and, there- 
fore, by individualisation of that coherency, ignores the 
great basic fact of Physical Science, namely, the fact of 
the physical law of Gravitation, without which the con- 
sciousness of motion, and therefore the ground of their 
own individuality, would be impossible. 

It is surely time that our traducers in thought were 
made to turn pale, by being confronted with their own 
smallness and God’s immensity. Who of them all is 
the man who will dare, in the face of what we have main- 
tained, to come forward and dispute, not only the truth 
of the Christian Incarnation, but the solemn corollary of 
it, which extends to the Holy Sacrament those supple- 
menting glories of God’s Immanence or: Presence, as. well 
as of the Self-sacrificing Reality of the Christian Atone- 
ment or God’s Physical Surrender to Man the creature! 
High and solemn, indeed, should the rites of such a cere- 
mony be, for the higher and more solemn the ritual, the 
holier and purer should be the spiritual effect. 

Then, indeed, with this Incarnate basis of our spiritual 
unity or Divine birthday (Re-birth), the Christian’s life, 
his conception of God, together with the Truth and Moral 
Progress of the Church, all of which are reverently if 
idealistically treated by Mr. Bowne, will assume a sense 
of reality in the place of a make-believe existence. In 
other words, our profession of re-birth through Christ 
will become an actual fact instead of a blank idea. We 
shall be, as it were, spiritually alive and not spiritually 
dead. We shall be all conscious of God’s Real or Physical 
Immanence, and it will be then, and not before, that the 
old Faith, whilst remaining unchanged as a personal form 
of belief, will manifest itself with natural instead of merely 
supernatural force. 

The purpose of Mr. Bowne’s devout work is to help 
towards such a consummation, but as we have seen 
even with a personal or ideal belief in the Ificarnation 
itself, it becomes necessary, before a spiritual or truly 
Christian re-birth can take place, for the personal or ideal 
belief to be physically inspired or organised by the 
spiritual. Not alone the intellect, which is Man’s por- 
tion, but the body, too, must be cleansed from all sinful 
impurity, for even the evidences of science tell us this is 
God’s portion, 

‘We all of us know how emphatic Christ was in respect 
to the cultivation of bodily cleanliness. The undeniable 
fact, therefore, of God’s Invisible Body or Transcending 
Immanence should act as a terrible reproof to all those 
who simply conform to the holy ritual of High Mass, 
under a self-consciousness instead of under a self-surren- 
dering or Christian consciousness of Divine glorification. 

Any self-rebellion or secession, or even self-righteous- 
ness, when viewed from the Christian sense of self-sacrifice 
or self-surrender to the Father’s Will, must surely be 


recognised as the wickedest fruits of all free or disobedient 
desire. 





THE VOICE 
He waited under the trees in the darkness. Silent, 
motionless, he seemed a part of the night. There was no 
other human being waking for miles around, but had 
any man chanced to pass that way he would have seen 
only the faint grey glimmer of a face under the thick 
trees ; the lines of the figure to which it belonged melted 
uncertainly into the prevailing gloom. 

To the man himself it almost seemed that he was merged 
into the night. That strange sense of the unreality of 
self, of the absorption of personality in the silence, the 
darkness, the mystery of the shrouded world took posses- 
sion of him. The infinitesimal star-points glimmering 
hesitantly through the tree-masses were like the sugges- 
tions of a far-removed, half-forgotten existence, which he 
had called his “ life.” ° 

Yet one clear idea stood out strongly in his mind and 
refused to be moved by the witchery of the night. It 








was the purpose that had brought him there; the hope, 
the prayer, that had been burning in his soul for days, 
for weeks, past. Taciturn, pre-occupied, he moved almost 
a stranger in the community amongst whom he had spent 
his whole life. He was deemed a mysterious man. His 
brow was always heavy as with large thought. He seemed 
to carry a world of his own within himself. Only if men 
might have come upon him in the grand solitude of Nature 
would they have seen his dark, rugged face light up with 
a mystic radiance. The mighty aloofness of the hills, the 
toss and surge of the waves by the shore, the faint blue 
mystery of the woods at the fall of night, the purposeless 
haste of the wind on the open heath, the ceaselessly chang- 
ing pageant of the skies—these were of his communion. 
With a thousand voices they spoke their portentous més- 
sages, and his worshipping soul received them all. 

And now he. stood under the trees in the night, waiting 
t> hear one voice more. 

His dark face, his self-contained bearing, his silent way, 
impressed his fellows at once with a sense of awe and 
of age. He seemed akin to, and contemporary with, 
the ancient cromlech out on the heath, or the fossil-strewn 
hills themselves. Yet he was not old in years. He was 
really a quite young man, hardly more than turned into 
the ascent from thirty to forty. But early orphanhood 
and the peculiarly meditative and mystical constitution of 
his mind had induced lonely habits, and lent him a gravity 
in advance of his years, 

Mystic indeed, all the inarticulate voices which he 
loved spoke to him of mighty things—of God, of universal’ 
law, of the vast spirit-world behind all the phenomena 
of earth and sea and sky, of the eternal Wisdom, the 
eternal Power, the eternal Purpose, of the transcendental 
Whole that is ever lingering on the borders of Time, and 
overlapping the unsearchable limits of Space. And for 
long he was full with these things, so that he wished for 
nothing else but to commune with the tireless voices, and 
ponder on the sublimities which they imparted. 

Then one day it seemed to him that the chorus lacked 
a voice. He was obsessed with a vague sense that there 
was something yet to be told, something that none of the 
voices he knew so well could utter. For days he had 
gone about seeking, a new passion of inquiry in his eyes. 
He had lain in wait for some note that he might have 
missed in the voice of the hills, of the sea, of the wind, 
of the skies. But they spoke only of the things he knew 
and had pondered countless times. The dumb quest be- 
came an agony. His soul was tense and quick to catch 
voices that till now had been unapprehended, so withheld, 
so breathless. In his silent way he had prayed—prayed 
for the Voice that should satisfy this strange yearning, 
and give him peace. He was stil] unanswered. 

Now he stood out here under the trees in the darkness, 
in the night-silence. 

He was listening. He listened not only with his ears 
but with his soul. He was alert for sounds inarticulate, 
occult. He lay in wait for a message coming he knew not 
whence; so he was engaged in the vast, the seemingly 
impossible, task of concentrating his attention on every- 
thing. Tense, determined, yet suppliant, he challenged 
the whole universe. 

None of the sparse, intermittept night-sounds escaped 
him. A solitary owl hooted from the cavernous darkness 
of the wood. The distant heave of the sea came to him 
in a faint murmur. A bat whirred past his face and was 
lost again in the night. A light breeze arose and whis- 
pered among the leaves. Still he waited, still he listened, 
unsatisfied. All these simply repeated an old tale. 

Minutes passed and lengthened laggardly into hours. 
In the East the murky sky began to pale, almost imper- 
ceptibly. From some neighbouring farm a cock flung his 
shrill challenge to the sleeping world, and further away 
another answered him. The pallor increased and the 


darkness seemed to retreat into the recesses of the wood. 
A delicate rose-tint stained the irruptive grey. A dog 
Then with a hushed, tentative 


barked in the town below. 
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twittering the birds awoke, and soon the air was full of 
the medley of their song. 

Still not the voice he sought. The listener strained 
his whole soul. He was convulsed in an agony of prayer. 
If there were a God, why did he not speak? Why should 
he be so jealous of his secrets? Could he not whisper 
for his ear alone the message so strangely withheld! 
Surely he would not leave him with an enigma, and after 
all let the universe mock him! The man became more 
and more insistent in his soul, more desperate, more wild 
in his desire. God once walked and spoke with man in a 
Garden, let Him speak now, let Him utter His voice 
but faintly in the morning air, and he would worship 
and be satisfied. 

The victorious dawn had conquered the night. A bril- 
liant shaft of golden light shot up over the Eastern 
horizon, The birds saluted it with full-throated praise. 
The song of a lark soared, like a solo to the anthem, above 
all the rest. Day had come. The vigil was over, and 
still He groaned. All at once he lifted his head. 
His hands unclenched, his night-tired eyes brightened, 
his yearning face was transfused with new hope. Hoe 
stood rigid. He scarcely breathed, 

The bustle of the day’s labour was beginning on the 
little farm through the belt of trees that skirted the wood. 
Sounds of clattering pails and tinkling harness, mingled 
with the lowing of cattle, issued from it. But piercing, 
unmistakable, rose above all a child’s cry—the inarticu- 
late wail of a tiny babe, that seemed to voice all the 
pathos of human sorrow, of human helplessness, and 
human desire. And blended with it, quelling it, hushing 
it to a murmur, and presently to silence, was heard the 
low, sweet crooning of the mother’s voice. Then the 
sounds were lost in the grind of cart-wheels and the 
cheery shouts of the waggoners. 

The listener stood for a moment, still motionless, a 
look half.awe half joy on his face; then with a glad cry 





he flung himself down on the dew-wet turf, and buried | that bore her, and give thanks to the tree that begat her.” 


his face in the cool, green grass. 





AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY—VII 


Tue small round-headed oaks are lichen-coloured. There 


| 


He had had his answer. | 


comes a waft of light right across the sky, and a rook caws 
—a single caw—from the elm-tops. 

“Oh, how the sight of the things that are great enlarges 
the eyes!” 

O, overwhelming change, a release too great for grati- 
tude. What a falling asleep; what a manumission; what 
a stone has been rolled away from the mouth of the sealed 
cave | 

It is the time of the haleyons to breed the calm. of the 
winter solstice; no wind dries the pale grass, rough with 
trembling drops of selenite and sea-cold beryl, nor rustles 
in the shrunken leaves in the hill-hollows. The grey. fly 
floats above the barren hedge, unmurmuring, void of joy. 
Then, suddenly, a light slides upon the russet haze of dead 
leaf on the oaks, and upon the shallow water-pools that 
keep rich stains of leaf; the fields shine and are changed, 
and melt upon the air. High up in open silence and thin 
air the sun unfolds upon the pale cloud-like ocean, that 
moves not nor shakes at all, for Aeolus that lifts the deep, 
and lays, restrains it in colour. “So let the soul that 
is not unworthy of that Vision contemplate the great Soul ; 
calmed be the body for her in that hour, and the tumult 
of the flesh; ay, all that is about her be calm; calm be 
the earth, the sea, the air, and let Heaven itself be still. 
Then let her feel how into that silent heaven the Great 
Soul floweth in. . . And so may man’s soul be sane 
of Vision, when suddenly she is filled with light; for the 
light is from Him, and is He; and then surely shall one 
know His presence when, like a God of old time, He 
entered into the house of one that calleth Him, and maketh 
it full of light.” 

“All men, whilst they are awake, are in one common 
world, but each of them, when he is asleep, is a world 
of his own.” So shall I, by becoming asleep to this world 
of myself, and to all desires and suggestions, enter into 
a world of my own. And by repudiating myself, except 
as a percipient of all external brightness, become content, 
“even as if a ripe olive, falling, should praise the ground 


The sun is pale. “How hath the oppressor ceased; 
the golden city ceased!” The brave colours, like carpets 
and arras, have been taken down from their frames and 
hooks, only a red or brown leaf hangs like a fragment of 
coloured silk upon the hedge-bramble. The earth is pale. 


| But the white sun is a congregation of jewels; and the 


seems to be a milky film between this hill-ridge and the | 
lower tessellated fields and hill-slopes, with their fine | 


shadow-pencilled wrinkles. The bracken has rusted upon 
its iron stalk; the gaunt purplish ropes of the taloned 
bramble show through their few, parti-coloured leaves. 
and out, upon the lower slopes, ochre-coloured sheep are 
climbing about the.worn seams of the hills. 


In | 


Far off, on | 


the coast line, the white crescent of sea thrills with light, | 
and fades like the light upon a blade that is breathed | 


upon. 

There is everywhere a singular breathlessness, a pious 
silence and expectancy. It is autumn by the position of 
the sun, but there is abundance of reflected light from 


the grass bents and the wandering filaments—the Virgin's | 


threads, as they are called in France—clinging to the furze- 
bushes, whose: bronze buds are shrouded in webbed gossa- 


mers powdered with dew, and the grey thistles; and from | 


the webs of gossamer, bowed like hammocks slung from 
thorn to thorn, and from the encrusted and globed dew 


clinging in two rows of drops along the edges of the grass | 


blades. My blood seems to run, drop by drop, into the 


grass, and it would be as easy to lift this hedge as this | 


hand. 


What mystery is it of this bare season, that day by day 
some new message is read, and we experience some new, 
vague, and tranquil sensation that has before evaded us! 

What symbols rise to the surface of this pool! 

The dawn is at hand. Trees and hedgerows appear 
indistinct and visionary shapes. 
motionless, silent with expectation. 


white sky is ringing with its clarity, like @ bell. Al 
sounds and sights are presented with a singular purity, 
so that I felt as if. my senses had been washed with cold 
spring water from a deep well. On the sneltered hollows. 
among the hills, in the wide-grassed, irregular lanes, are 
clumps of trees, leafless thorn and brambles, clouded with 
the silver-grey fluff of the plant which is called Angels’ 
Hair. The fluff is nimbed with light. The winter awaits 
us, in its ancient and eager freshness. 

“T alone compassed the ascent of heaven, and walked 
in the bottom of the deep, I also came out as a brook 
from a river, and as a conduit into a garden, and, lo! 
my brook became a river, and my river became a sea.” 

“Let him that seeketh cease not from his search until 
he find, and when he finds he shall wonder ; wondering, he 


shall reach the kingdom, and when he reaches the kingdom 
he shall have rest.” f 








CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL PRESS. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 
Dear Str,—The presence in London during the past week of 


| so many foreign journalists must have been a sore temptation 


The air is absolutely | 
And suddenly there 


to the proprietors of the London daily newspapers, and if some 
have succumbed, and their newspapers soon have brand. new 


| editors and writers, it should cause little surprise. 


Fortunately, Lord Northcliffe is at the present time 
attending to his Transatlantic investments, and so unless 
he happened when in New York to pick up a few more 
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treasures from among the discharged employees of Pulitzer’s 
World and Hearst’s Journal, there is absolutely no reason 
for the terrible panic into which his own employees have been 
thrown. Even if it were otherwise, there is, at least, one of 
these employees who has no cause for alarm. I venture to 
say, sir, that not one of the foreign visitors 1s capable of pro- 
ducing anything less likely to offend the racial or national 
susceptibilities of the sovereign-cure mongers, free-watch phil- 
anthropists, electric-belt specialists, and other exotic advertise- 
ment patrons than the windy genius who prepares the Daily 
Mail “ editorials.’ 


Another noble, free-souled journalist, whose mind need be 
haunted by no fears that any of the visiting shcenies will get 
his job, is the edifor of the great moral cocoa organ, owned 
by the head of the professional Quaker firm. Those who 
believe that any of the visitors could slang-wang the Dukes, 
Bishops, landlords, and other horrid English things with better 
results than the chap Cadbury at present employs, should note 
the half-page advertisements of the Paul Weidhaas Hygienic 
Institute, which appeared in the great moral organ during the 
past week, and of the generous patronage bestowed on it by 
the Chas. Forde Bile Beans Co., the Pulvermacher Co., and 
other leading Nonconformist advertisers of the imported brand. 


The Daily Express’s editor has also no cause for alarm, as 
the column account—received “ by Express private wire ”—pub- 
lished in that paper last Wednesday of the “Wild Pogrom in 
Russia,” of the “Ferocious Massacre and Torture of Jews,” 
and of the “Terrible Orgies,’’ all of which the other papers 
eaid had not occurred, clearly demonstrates that none of the 
editor’s visiting tribesmen are better qualified to edit the 
Ezpress than he. 


The Pall Mall Gazette's editor is justified in also feeling safe, 
for while the Pall Mall’s proprietor might prefer to be repre- 
sented in the editorial department by one of his former com- 
patriots, he probably recognises the fact that if an American 
were to be made editor, his newspaper would be in danger 
of losing the great reputation it has acquired of being the most 
me | yrange organ in the British Empire. 

With regard to the editors of the Morning Leader and the 
Star, I am sure, sir, you will agree that they have not the 
slightest reason for fear that they will lose their situations. 
While realising the grave disadvantage editors of papers 
labour under in having no knowledge of Yiddish, Lord Swayth- 
ling and “Gumbany”’ is fully aware that the gift of prophesy- 
ing each day’s “winners’’ more than compensates for that. 
Then the “Gumbany®’ is not ungrateful. It has not forgotten 
the many scathing denunciations of the “vicked’’ Aliens Act, 
of the scores of articles concerning the valuable political services 
rendered by the various members of the Samuel family; and 
that among the hundreds of editorials showing up the greedy 
Dukes, who wallow in luxury on the money received for ground 
rents, not a word has appeared respecting the exotic gentry who 
grow sleek, greasy, and insolent on the dividends derived from 
bonds and shares. 

Probably the editors of the Westminster, Telegraph, and Times 
have the most cause for feeling nervous. It would be only human 
nature if those staunch “Gobdenites,’’ Mr. Alfred Mond, Lord 
Burnham, and Mr. Moberly Bell, should prefer to have their 
“babers”’ edited by persons of their own racial origin. Un- 
fortunately, however, the Telegraph and the Times, like the 
Daily Mail, do not happen to advocate the same views on the 
Tariff question which their proprietors hold, and an editor of 
recent importation might have difficulty in keeping this fact 
in mind. Nevertheless, readers of the two “babers”’ cannot 
but admit the justice of the Jewish journals’ complaint, in 
that on several occasions during the last few years the reports 
of serious criminal cases in the Telegraph and Times have been 
written and edited so carelessly that the racial origin of the 
criminal was plainly indicated. 

A change in the editorship of these two typical Conservative 
organs is, therefore, absolutely necessary, and if their pro- 
prietors and managers have seized the opportunity which the 
presence of the foreign journalists affords to secure more 
reliable editors, they are hardly to be blamed.— Respectfully 
yours, JosEPH BanIsTER. 


CLASSICAL VERSE-MAKING. 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Srz,—I was reading some recent criticism by an American 
College President on classical verse-making, as to its immaterial 
educational value, and insignificant influence in the develop- 
ment of true poetic taste, esthetic perception, and originality, 
and as to the fact that its practice to a large extent exhibited 
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merely inventive skill, literary “smartness,” imitation, good 
memory, and possibly extensive ; and the aforesaid 
critic further ridiculed the time expended on its cultivation 
at the English universities and schools, commending its universal. 
neglect and disregard in America, and thereby proclaiming the 
enlightened superiority in educational mastheln- ind, impliedly 
in everything else—of the New Country over the Old. We all 
know, however, that the practice of classical verse-making has 
been of late years much curtailed at our universities and 
schools, and that it is no longer a compulsory subject for 
University Honours in Classics. And fortunately so. Nor do 
our German cousins consider classical composition, either in 
prose or verse, as of great educational value, or as the indi- 
cation of true scholarship, the criterion of which with them 
is principally original research, commentary, and interpreta- 
tion, as it is in a lesser degree in America. 

Exercise of memory and imitative inventiveness, the remem- 
brance of an apt line or phrase, and sometimes a convenient 

raphrase, while possessing the merit of being authenticated 
a or Greek, more often than not give distinction to a trans- 
lation of an English sonnet or lyric, when otherwise little 
originality is evinced in the rendering. As an instance, the 
translation of a couplet from “Blackeyed Susan” by a 
student lately passed before one’s notice. The lines, 


“So he on the hanging waves is hung, 
And with the swinging waves is swung,” 


were thus rendered :— 


“Penditur haud aliter pendendi cuspide mali, 
Ac cum volvendo volvitur ille salo.’’ 


“That pentameter is a good line,” his tutor is reported 
to have stated, “and if you do one or two good lines like that 
at the schools you will get ‘a first’ in that subject”; perhaps 
unaware, or forgetful at the time, that the line in question 
was a slightly altered Ovidian one. Sometimes the use of 
bold originality might have the distinction of being bad as 
well as unintelligible Latin—a point the American critic 
emphasises from several —— he cites of Latin renderings 
which might be incomprehensible to an educated Roman. Who 
could say that the Latin hexameter line above quoted would 
be clear and intelligible to a compatriot of Virgil, or in the 
sense the English is meant to convey? And thus the coll 
president lays stress on the futility of original classical versifi- 
cation, and if it be composed largely of recollected phrases 
or passages from originals, on the fatuity and time-squandering 
involved. He maintains, from his experience in America, that 
better and more —- results are obtained from transla- 
tions of verses of modern languages into English verse, and 
vice versi, where the exact sense and value of the rendering 
can be gauged. In lieu of, and in preference to, classical com- 
ition ages f verse), he signifies the importance of 
nglish essay and verse writing and the study of English 
literature, to which far more attention is given in U.S.A. than 
in England, both in school and university. Shakespeare, for 
instance, is more generally studied, and perhaps more generally 
appreciated, in America than in England, where the study of 
English has lately gained more prominence, and with its 
extension it is likely more and more to usurp the throne once 
held by classical versification and literary study.—Yours, vtc., 


E. Govan. 


SHALL AND WILL. 


To the Editor of Tue Acapemy. 


Sir,—May I ask you to do me the favour of having the 
following remarks printed in THz AcapEemy? 

I feel much flattered and honoured by Mr. Butler’s generous 
remarks on my essays. I infer from this passage of his letter : 
“TI may observe that I have been wate t meet with an 
English person willing to admit the validity of the sentence, ‘ 
do not see why he shall go,’” that that gentleman has obtained 
a verdict against me, to which verdict I must submit, as I 
originally proposed. 

My critic says, besides: “If, however, I durst again pose 
as a critic, I would point out that your correspondent, in 
writing, ‘I shall beg my readers’ leave,’ actually transgresses 
his own rule with respect to shall and will,.a future petition 


not being the subject of his thoughts.’’ I beg to state that ° 


my critic is absolutely wrong here. The rule by which I was 
guided, under the circumstances, is this: I will may always be 
softened into I shall, when the speaker or writer wishes to 
convey that he is the humble instrument of events in. what he 
is about to do; but it is the substitution of I will for I shall. 
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that is always an error (Bain’s English Grammar, p. 102, last 
aph, Ed. 1868). 
PeWhen I endo the following sentence, used by myself, 
“Js that a reason why educationists should continue, etc. ? 
une raison pour’ que 
Fain that every nglieh linguist would use here, as I have 
done, should instead of shall, thus allowing themselves (as I 
have allowed myself) to be influenced by custom, and not by 
reason; but I maintain that they would be wrong, just as I 
consider myself wrong, in ‘using should instead of shall for 
@ present subjunctive. 

My critic is also of opinion that 
in my employing a 
with the future in the following sentence: “Now, gentlemen, 
1 will criticise the remarks of my opponent’’? 


EXamPLe. 


Future: “I shall now certainly remain in office, etc.”— 
Macaulay's letter to his sister Hannah, July 25, 1833. 

Conditional: “Now, in order to live like a gentleman, it 
would be necessary for me to write regularly.”—Macaulay’s 
letter, dated August 17, 1833. 

The future, as the “ Dictionnaire des Difficultés de Soulice et 
Sardou” says, not only refers to un état a venir, but it means 
also une action a faire, which latter definition covers my case. 

With regard to my expression, “I would go and see you,” I 
think it is also defensible. 


EXAMPLE. 


“Mr. Howard, of Lichfield, at whose father’s house Johnson 
had in his early years been kindly received, told me that, 
when he was a boy at Charterhouse, his father wrote to him 
to go and pay a visit to Mr. Samuel Johnson.”—Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson, Vol. IV., p. 64, 10th line. 


A Frencn Luinovrist. 


“confusion of thought results 


TENNYSON AND HIS WHITEWASHERS, 
To the Editor of Tae AcapEmy. 


Dear Str,—Some time age, the then Editor of THe AcaDEMY 
~-I do not know who is Editor now—purposed taking an article 


les éducateurs continuent, etc.?)” | 


THE ACADEMY 


future after now. But who shall find fault | 


| and the article was never written. 
| therefore, to see Mr. Clarke’s letters. 


from me entitled “Tennyson v. Mallory,’”’ in which I meant to | 


protest vehemently against the Tennysonian outlook, against 
which I had revolted ever since I could read. 


“To dress her beautifully and keep her true” 


seemed to me inadequate as an ideal of the whole duty of a 
husband, and Tennyson’s ideal of purity too much like that 
satirised by the German playwriter, who said that “A girl’s 
purity consists of a mother and three aunts,’’ while Mallory 
showed purity as a thing innate in character and unsoilable 
by circumstances, and Tennyson’s Arthur, Geraint, Lancelot, 
or Tristram, beside their originals in Mallory, seemed very 


badly coloured photographs in which the perspective has been | 


lost by bad focussing. 

As to his representation of the times, to speak of a young 
woman as a “damsel” and an old one as a “crone” was to 
confuse the spirit of the Arthurian age with that of the 
Georgian. In the former, a damsel might be a damsel of 
fifteen springs, or a damsel of thirty summers, or a damsel 
of sixty winters, but always a damsel. Chivalry deferred to 
the weakness, not the attractiveness, in sex, as witness the 
story of the three knights and three damsels. 

en again, for Arthur to assert that in any circumstances 
Urthur would have slit: her tongue, was a libel on his 
times and on his father. Good-natured old Urthur would have 
no more done such a thing than Arthur would have—well, 
say, gone on the Stock Exchange in a straw hat. 

To be more serious, Mallory seems to me to give a picture of 
supreme interest and great educational value to us moderns 
in the conflict he shows of the period of physical savagery 
struck through with intense spiritualism. The ideals of 
religion were those of the early light of Christianity, the stand- 
ards of conduct primitive; not many virtues were demanded, 
but these were insisted on. Fairplay, carried even to extreme ; 
courage, good faith, and~ good manners; not purity in the 
modernly accepted sense—that was a matter of choice—but good 
faith. A man, or for that matter a woman, might be spouse 
or paramour, that was for him or her to settle: be whichever 
a was he or she must be true. This is shown by the great 
east to which a knight irivited must bring “ his wife or his 
paramour,” and the attitudes both of Arthur and Guenever 
when it seems that Tristram h&s deserted Isold. 





All this Tennyson missed, giving us the immeasurably in- 
ferior “mother and three aunts” standard. 

Worse still. Mallory’s story has the essential quality of 
greatness—inevitability. The disaster was the inevitable con- 
sequence of Arthur’s sin—an unworthy sin—and, therefore, he 
remains a hero, keeps our sympathies and dies honourably after 
noble work; but it was his own sin which laid his land waste, 
defeated his labours, and made his noble ideal fail. 

Tennyson, in his desire to draw a “blameless King,” is driven 
to throw all the blame on Guenever, and so make the 
catastrophe seem, not only not inevitable, but fortuitous—not 
even logical. 

As I have said, long ago I burned, and was given the oppor- 
tunity, to say all this in print, but circumstances—prominent 
among which was the interminable visit of a bore—intervened, 
I am the more glad, 

I have come back to 
town at the end of the controversy, and feel so much obliged 
to him that I am making plain, as the rank and file of Members 
of Parliament sometimes do, why I vote for Mr. Clarke, though 
neither in my case nor theirs is it very important why they vote 
one way or another. 

But what is important is the finding of the truest outlook, 
and the loving of the best work, and Mr. Kidson’s letter in 
your issue of the 18th contains admirable evidence for Mr. 
Clarke’s case. He quotes the Cleopatra verse of the “ Dream 
of Fair Women,” —s one word and omitting the last 

u 


three. I give the verse in full, with the omission, and an error 
in italics. 


“We drank the Lybian sun to sleep, and lit 
Lamps which outburned Canopus. Oh our Life 
In Egypt. Oh the dalliance and the wit.” 


Any one who, reading Shakespeare or Plutarch over the 
fire shute his eyes and sees the slim fair-haired Greek 
“framed of spirit, fire, and dew,” hears her laughter and wit, 
her passion, either of rage or tenderness, loathes Tennyson for 
libelling her as a swarthy gipsy counselling a coarse murder, 
but forgives him for that verse, which Mr. Kidson misuses, 


“ Oh our life in Egypt.” 


Our life—not my life. It was not her personal loss, not only 
lost passion, but the whole splendid story—the immortal 
laughter, the frolic, the comradeship, the dalliance and the 
wit; and Tennyson, to do him justice—well, he had the help 
of Plutarch and Shakespeare ; he gives it us all in these lines 
if we have Shakespeare and Plutarch to help us to take it. 
But it is just this proves Mr. Clarke’s case against Tennyson 


| —his admirers almost always choose his obviosities and senti- 





mentalities to admire, and miss his moments of inspiration. 
It is for this reason one welcomes Mr. Clarke’s letter. The 
more people who admire the best the better for literature, and 
consequently the better for character; and the best has no 
enemy so strong as the second-best. Nora VYNNE. 
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“ Decorative Design.” 


S. W. Bushell. 
“Bushman Paintings.” Drawn by M. H. Tongue and D. 
Bleek. With a Preface by H. Balfour. 
In the Oxford Library of Prose and Poetry :— 
“Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical Criticism.” Edited by 
J. Shaweross. 
“ Peacock’s Memoirs of Shelley (with Shelley’s Letters to Pea- 
cock).”’ Edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith. 
“ Keats’s Poems of 1820.” Reprinted in type facsimile from the 


original edition. 
“Praed’s Verses: A Selection.” Edited by A. D. Godley. 
With an Introduction 


by E. V. Lucas. 


“A Hundred Verses from Old Japan.” Translated and edited 
by W. N. Porter. 


In the Oxford Poets and Standard Authors Series :— 


" — Arnold.” With Introduction by A. T. Quiller- 
Couch. 
“Southey.” Edited, with Introduction, by M. H. Fitzgerald. 


“Goldsmith’s Plays and the Vicar of Wakefield.” 
Authors). Edited by C. E. Doble. 
In the Oxford Edition of Scott :— 
“Guy Mannering.” With 74 Illustrations. 
“Waverley.” With 57 Illustrations. 


(Standard 


“The Dublin Book of Irish Verse.” Edited by J. Cooke. 

“Westminster Abbey.” By Francis Bond. 

“The Nuns of Pert Royal.” By M. E. Lowndes. 

“Bologna: Its History, Antiquities, and Art.” By Edith E. 
Coulson James. 

“Half the Battle in Burmese.” A Manual of the Spoken 
Language. By R. Grant Brown. 
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lumes in the Heart and Life Booklets, 6d. net each. 
“Mentor Eckhart’s Sermons.” Selected and translated into 
English for the first time by Claud Field, M.A. 
“A Psalter for Daily Use.’’ Gelected and arranged for thirty- 
one days from the Prayer Book version by Professor Wm. 
Knight, LL.D., etc. 
“a Praktiko de Apudesto de Dio: Being Brother Lawrence’s 
Practice of the Presence of God, in Esperanto.” ’ 
“The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi.” First twenty 
books. Edited by Thomas Okey. 


“Christ in Daily Life.” By Adelaide M. Cameron. With an 
Introduction by. Miss Gregory. 1s. 6d. net. 

“Concerning the Last Things: Five Sermons on Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, Hell, and the Second Advent.” By the 
Rev. E. W. Lewis, M.A., B.D. 1s. net. 

“Inspiration.” By Professor Momerie. 6d. 

“Saints Among the Animals.” By M. W. Cole. 6d. net. 

“Wilderness Babies.” By Julia Augusta Schwartz. With 15 
full-page Illustrations. 6s. : 

“Words to Help: Fifty-four Readings for Sundays on Certain 
Difficulties in Faith and Practice.” By the Rev. Arch- 
deacon G. R. .Wynne, St. Michael’s, Limerick. 2s. 6d. 

“The Wonderful River: Sixty-three Talks to Young Folk.” 
By John A. Hamilton. 3s. 6d. 

“Rest Awhile Stories.” By Mary Rowles Jarvis, 1s. 6d. net. 

“The Outlook of the Soul: And other Sermons Preached on 
Various Occasions.” By Canon Knox Little, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
net. 

“The Spirit of Life: And Twenty Other Sermons.” By the 
Rev. Fred. Ealand, M.A., Author of “Sermons on 
Browning.” 2s. 6d. net. 

“The Bible: Its Rational Principle of Interpretation” By 
T. Child. 1s. net, 7 

“Under the Blue Dome: Talks to Children on Open-air 
Topics.” By Rev. John 8. Hastie. 3s. 6d. 

“A Mountain Path: Forty-four Nature Talks to Young Folk.” 
By Rev. John A. Hamilton. 2s. 6d. Second Edition. 
“Thoughts Worth Thinking.” Compiled by H. R. Allenson. 

1s. net each. Second Edition. 

“In God’s Orchard: New Talks to Children.” By Rev. James 
Learmount. 3s. 6d. 


T. N. FOULIS'S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“Arts and Crafts of Ancient Egypt.”. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie, Professor of Egyptology at University College, 
London, Author of “ A History of Egypt,” etc. With over 
150 Illustrations. Sm. 4to, buckram, 5s. net. 

“Doctor Johnson’s Mrs. ‘Thrale: Being the Autobiography of 
Mrs. Thrale, the Friend and Confidante of Samuel 
Johnson.”” Edited by J. H. Lobban, M.A. With 27 Por- 
traits in collotype by Sir Joshua Reynolds of eminent men 
and women of the time. Extra cr. 8vo, buckram, 6s. net. 

“Memorials of his Time.’”’ By Lord Cockburn. New edition, 
with Introduction by his grandson, Harry A. Cockburn. 
Containing 12 Portraits in colour by Sir Henry Raeburn, 
= other Illustrations. Extra cr. 8vo, 480 pp., buckram, 

. net. 

“Sketches of English Life and Character.”” By Mary E. Mitford, 
Author of “Our Village.” With 16 Illustrations in colour 
by Stanhope A. Forbes, A.R.A., of old English characters 
and typical scenes of English rural life. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 
5s. net. Also in velvet calf, 10s. 6d. net. Small 4to 
edition de luxe, on hand-made paper, 10s. 6d. net. 

“Tales of Irish Life and Character.” By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 
With 16 Illustrations in colour from the famous Irish 
paintings of Erskine Nicol, R.S.A. Cr. 8vo, buckram, 5s. 
net. Also in velvet calf, 10s. 6d. net 

“Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character.” By Dean 
Ramsay. New edition. With 16 Illustrations in colour 
by Henry W. Kerr, R.S.A. : Crown 8vo, 400 pp., buckram, 
5s. net. Also in velvet calf, 10s. 6d. net. 

“The Works of Frederich Nietzsche.” First complete and 
authorised English translation, in 18 volumes. Edited by 
Dr. Oscar Levy. , 

Vol. L, “Thoughts Out of Season.” Vol. I. Translated by 
A. M. Ludovici, with Editorial Note and General Intro- 
duction to the series. 2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II., “Thoughts Out of Season.” Vol IT. 
with Introduction, by Adrian Collins, M.A. 

Vol. III., “The Birth of Tragedy.” Translated by William 
Haussmann, B.A., Ph.D. With Biographical Introduc- 
tion by the author’s sister, Portrait, and Facsimile. 


2s. 6d. net. 


Translated, 
2s. 6d. net. 





Vol. IV., “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” Revised translation 
by T. Common, with Introduction by Mrs. Forster 
Nictasche and Commentary by A. M. Ludovici. 6s. net. 


Vol. V., “Beyond Good and Evil.” Translated by Helen 
Zimmern. With Introduction by T. Common. Second 
edition. 3s. 6d. net. 

Vol. VI., “The Future of our Educational Institutions.” 
Translated, with Introduction, by J. M. Kennedy. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Vol. VII., “ Human-all-too-Human.” Vol. I. Translated by 
Helen Zimmern. With Introduction by J. M. Kennedy. 


2s. 6d. net. ‘ 
Vol VIII, “The Will to Power.” ie I. Translated, with 
s net 


Introduction, by A. M. Ludovici. 

“The Wild Flowers.” By J. H. Crawford, F.L.8. With 16 
Illustrations in colour by Edwin Alexander. New and 
revised edition. Extra cr. 8vo, 228 pp., buckram, 6s. net. 

“Master Musicians.”” A book for players, singers, and listeners. 
Lives of famous composers. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. Con- 
taining 14 Illustrations. Badeen, cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

“Scott Originals.” An account of notables and worthies, the 
cldnile of characters of the Waverley Novels. By W. 8. 
Crockett. With 45 Illustrations in collotype. Cr. 8vo, 
buckram, 6s. net. 

“Kirk Life and Kirk Folk.” Pictures of Ayrshire village life 
in the time of Burns. By James Wotherspoon. Cr. 8vo, 
buckram, 5s. net. 

“The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities of Scotland.” By 
R. W. Billings. New edition. ited by A. W. Wiston- 
Glynn, M.A. With 240 full-page Illustrations and 60 other 
Illustrations. Four vols., demy 4to, each 7s, 6d. net. 

“The Old English Christmas.” By Washington Irving. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by H. M. Brock. Sm. cr. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. Also in velvet calf, 5s. net. 

“Rubaiyét of Omar Khayyém.” A sumptuous presentation 
edition. Illustrated in colour by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
With decorations and endpapers. Printed in two colours. 
Small cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. In velvet calf, 5s. net. 

“Legends of Flowers.” Second series. Being further legends 
of the origin of flowers. Translated from the Italian of 
Signor Mantegazza by Mrs. Kennedy. Cover design by 
Auguste Rodin. Frontispiece in colour by Walter Crane 
and decorations by Jessie M. King. Sm. cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 

“ Nietzsche in Outline and Aphorism.” By A. R. Orage, Editor 
of the New Age. New and cheaper edition. Feap. 8vo, 
176 pp., 1s. net. 

“The Charm of Childhood.” Being a re-issue of “The Modern 
Child.’’ An anthology of children and their ways, selected 
from the writings of Swinburne, Kenneth Grahame, J. M. 
Barrie, and others. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Rab and his Friends.” By Dr. John Brown. With 7 Illus- 
trations in colour by H. C. Preston Macgoun, R.S.W. 
Cheaper edition, 12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 

“Half-Silent Fellowships.” By Mary Morgan (Gowan Lea). 
Thoughts of nature and life. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 
“The Keeper’s Book.” A complete guide to the duties of a 
gamekeeper. By P. Jeffrey Mackie and Stodart Walker. 
New (sixth) edition now ready. Cr. 8vo, 360 pp., 5s. net. 

“London Booklets.”” A new miniature series, illustrated in 
colour, and with coloured endpapers. In stiff decorative 
wrapper, with paste-on illustrations, 6d. net. Bound in 
best velvet calf, 1s. 6d. net. 

1, “Omar Khayyém.” With Illustrations 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. 

2. “London Lyrics.” With Illustrations in colour by Wil- 
liam Hatherell, R.I. 

3. “Christabel.”” With Illustrations in colour by Robert 


ope. 
“Envelope Books.” 6d. net, 2s. 6d. net, 1s. net. New issues. 
“Old Christmas Eve.” By Washington Irving. Illustrated 
in colour by H. M. Brock. 
“The Lady of Shalott,” etc. By Lord Tennyson. Illustrated 
in colour by Katherine Cameron. 
“Old Christmas Day.” By Washington Irving. Illustrated 
in colour by H. M. Brock. 
“Holyrood Books.” 1s. net, 2s. 6d. net, 3s. 6d. net. New 
issues, 
“A Little Book of Nature.” A selection from the writings of 
Fiona Macleod. 
Montaigne: “Select essays.’’ 
Emerson: “Heroism, Love, and Manners.” 
“The Religion of Cheerfulness.” By Sara A. Hubbard. 
“The Duty of Being Beautiful.” By Sara A. Hubbard. Cheaper 
edition, 12mo, with decorations, 6d. net each. 
“Doctor Marigold.” A Christmas story. By Charles Dickens. 
Five coloured Illustrations by Charles E. Brock. 


in colour by 
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GEO. Rk. SIMS’ 


Masterpiece is the 


DEATH GAMBL 


Should the Present Loose Sys- 
tem of Granting Burial Certi- 
ficates be Altered, or should 
Life Insurance be Abolished ? 


























The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :— 


“There is no more chivalrous knight of the pen than the evergreen Mr. G. R. Sims, nor any 
story-teller who can take fuller advantage of the possibilities of a telling situation. No man 
has done more than ‘Dagonet’ (Geo, R. Sims) to fulfil the higher duties of the chivalry of 
penmanship, in ‘riding abroad redressing human wrongs’ and in slaying the dragons of 
ignorance and want in the slums of modern civilisation. Give him a good cause and fair 
play, and he may be trusted to show the world how bravely effectual is the force of journalism 
when it is exercised upon the side of honour. In this impressive book before us, published 
at a universally popular price, Mr. Sims has a theme ripe for his talents, and exploits it with 
indefatigable spirit and effect, 


THE DEATH GAMBLE 


is, in fact, the trading in death which goes on in our midst in the shape of fraudulent life 
insurance, and Mr. Sims seeks to show the dark side of a financial blessing by retelling some 
of the most mysterious tales of crime and cruelty which the lust of money has inspired in this 
country during the last 20 or 30 years. The stories are all true, and they are told with a 
master-touch, combining the best qualities of the descriptive journalism of the day. A more 
humanly interesting document no student of psychology could desire. Mr. Sims begins with the 
record of Thomas Griffith Wainwright, known among his cronies as the heartiest of good fellows, 
and was yet in secret the most consummate scoundrel that ever doomed an innocent man to a 
death of torture. There are many stories in the volume, all deeply impressive, and recorded 
with a wholesome distaste for mere sensationalism. So vigorous a volume should enjoy an 
enormous popularity.”——7he Daily Telegraph (First Review). 


SECOND LARGE EDITION IN HAND. 





On sale at all Libraries, Booksellers’, and Bookstalls, ONE SHILLING NET. 


London: STANLEY PAUL & Co., Clifford’s Inn. 
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SEASON 1909-1O. 


7291 Central Messrs. HODGSON & Co. er 
AUCTIONEERS OF RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 





BEG TO ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING SALES :— 
On Tue nom ay, October 12th, and three following sda ays, erent. cm: MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, including the Library of 
a Gentleman, removed fro oe ah ont ror’s Gate, S.W., comprising a large COLLECTION of INTERESTING BOOKS. 


On Wedae “rami =~ eam oth, and two followi ng day: y - VALUABLE LIBRARY of a Ge ntleman n (removed from Dev 
shire) ; the LIBRARY of the ime :. J. NANKIVELL, "Esq. ; and other Properties 


During November, the La ete LIBRARY of the Ai ADMIRAL LEMPRIERE, ¢ comprising Books in XVIIth 
and XVIIIth Century Literature, in handsome Calf Gilt Bindings. Catalogues on applicatio 


AUCTION noose - - 115, CHANCERY aon, vannen, w.c. 























[f you are told that ‘the 
ACADEMY as “ sold out,” or 
“dificult to obtain, please don't 
worry. Send your name and 
address to the Publisher of the 
“¢ Academy,” 63 Lincoln's [nn 
Fields, London, W.C. HE 
ws“ still at your service”; and 
he will see that you are 


supplied punctually. 


| The “ ACADEMY ” can be PURCHASED 


ANYWHERE—EXCEPTING AT 


13 W. H. SMITH’S STALLS & SHOPS 





i prion, “65 de SEP ier ita, , e same ot . os cana”. ada 
nt NR Te sid t. Rie, ae: \ UE iC ha SSM ok aie cane 7 0 
) tUth 4 Skeet BSR a a a - ¢ ' a afi 
Some ° 
PER REESE SAORI TRG 29 R RS SS SS 
‘ ’ 
| 
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sees 


6d. net. Ready Shortly.. 6d. net. 














THE TRUTH 
ABOUT 
COPE & FENWICK. | 


A Tract for the Churches. 








Every Churchman should order 
a Copy of this Pamphlet. 











At all Booksellers—except | 
~ Smith’s—6d. net. 
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The Walter Scott Publishing Co.’s New Books. 


(From Coming Autumn List.) 


STORY OF OPERA. (Vol. 11 of the ‘ Music Story ” 


Series. ) E. MARKHAM LEE, Mus. Doc. 


Square Crown 8vo. 224 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, P.R.A. 
(Vol. 14 of the “ Makers of British Art” Series.) J. EADIE REID. 


Square Crown 8vo. 208 pp. Photogravure Frontispiece and Numerous 
Illustrations. Price 3/6 net. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF JOHN 
RUSKIN. (Vol. 43 of the ‘ Great Writers” Series.) 


ASHMORE WINGATE. 
Crown 8vo. Price 1/6. 


ALL ABOUT TROUT FISHING. 


By J. A. RIDDELL (“ Border Rod”), Vol. 10 “ Useful Red” 
Series. 112 pp. Illustrated. 1/- net. 


HOW TO PRESERVE THE TEETH. 


By a DENTAL SURGEON. Vol. II “Useful Red” Series. 
120 pp. Illustrated. 1/- 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND. 


With new Illustrations by Walter Hawes. Crown 8vo, White Ferrol—Richly Gilt. Price 2/6 


HYPNOTISM. pr. acBerT MOLL. New and Enlarged 


Edition. Crown 8vo, Cloth. 628 pp. Price 6/- 


MODERN ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 


C. A. KEANE, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.I.C. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 520 pp. With Diagrams. Price 6/- 


Bg Py ghd “. THE cum 
Works, Fdlineen ‘vee “ ae on MILLION LIBRARY i ouaa omen all 
London: Paternvster Square, E.C., 220 VOLUMES OF STANDARD literary suggestions which 
wndriaks the produton of ever FICTION. they apt hey ln unde 
They print a visiting.card or ronan Own Printed Title and im- of nctne ay i eee 

aper ; they make a memorandum priat will be given for large books aatleneep and Generel 
Cocker bank ledger. Half-tone * numbers of this line—either printing of every kind and 
eh 7. — ask a to Booksellers, Circulatiag extent, Estimates given 
WHERE on sone sities to Libraries, Village or Club what the — 
Felling, Libraries. Felling-on- 

Tyne. 


LONDON (Paternoster Square), NEW YCRK and MELBOURNE 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 
WHITE 
. BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than 


ordinary COFFEE. 


























Re-appearance of . . 


“ THE THRUSH,” 


A Monthly Periodical for the Publication of Original 
Poetry. 


DECEMBER Ist, 1909. 
New Feature: Literary Articles on all Subjects. 


CONTRIBUTIONS (which will be paid for) should 
be addressed to. . 
“THE THRUSH” Office, 
12 & 13, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 




















A NEW NOVEL by the Author of “Settling Day.” 
In cloth gilt, 6s. 


“THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO LIFE” 


By ALFRED HURRY, Author of “ In the City.” 


***The Man Who Came to Life’ is a capital yarn, and the average novel- 
reader will feel grateful to the author of this clean, healthy, and thoroughly 
interesting story.”"—The Daily Graphiv. 








F. V. WHITE &G CO., Ltd., 17, BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 




















The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Eight years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 

the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at Olney was pre- 

sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. Pre 

. ry 9: yh number as —— —s is the dis- 
rmed an Endowment it i 

Dat — rae oe oe ng en mmittee, of which the Bishop of 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 


Museum, O1 B 
addne — ney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 







































A Selection from 


RE EVERETT & CO0.’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


THE POND and other Stories. 


‘By CARL EWALD, 


Author of ‘My Little Boy,” ‘‘The Old Room,” &c.,&c, Trans- 
lated from the Danish by ALEXANDER TEIXEIRA DEB MATTOS. 
lllustrated by Eleven ‘T'wo-Colour Drawings by HaRRY B, NEILSON. 

Bound cloth in two shades with cover design in colours, 














Large crown 8vo, 6g, net, 


This isa nature book written in this well-known author’s most 
delightful style, The daily lives of the birds, beasts, fishes, and 
insects are revealed by conversations among themselves with a 
charm and humour which will appeal to lovers of nature, both 
young and old, 


AN EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


A Record of Literary Experience. 
By ERNEST FOSTER 


(For 20 years Editor of “ Cassell’s Saturday Journal”). 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. net. 








SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 





TRUXTON KING. 


By G. B, McCUTCHEON, Author of “ Brewster's 
Millions.” 


THIS KNOT OF LIFE. 


By M. P, SHIEL. 


THE KING’S MIGNON. 


By J. BLOUNDELLE BURTON. 


THE GREAT APPEAL. 


By JOSEPH KEATING, Author of “Son of Judith,” &c, 


MARCHESTER ROYAL. 


By J. 8, FLETCHER, 


QUIXOTE OF MAGDALEN. 


By Mrs. COULSON KERNAHAN., 


THE FLIGHT OF LORD 
RHINCREW. 


By GERALD VILLIERS STUART, Author of “The Soul 
of Croesus,” &c, 


THE SHADOW ON THE HOUSE, 
; eas WILSON BARRETT, Author of “Father 


THE MAN WITH THIRTY LIVES, 


By HERBERT PYM. 


THE HOUSE OF THE MAJORITY, 


By G. DE VAURIARD, Author of “The Sibyl of Bond 
Street.” 











London: EVERETT & CO., 42, Essex St., W.C. 
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ENRY SOTHERAN & CO.,, 
BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND BOUND. 


BOOKS SOUGHT FOR, however unim- 
portant. 


LIBRARIES BOUGHT OR VALUED. 
140, Strand, W.C. (Tel. 1515 Central). 
37, Piccadilly, W. (Tel. 3601 Mayfair). 


Telegraphic Address—Bookmen, London. 





Hss4r CLUB.— MORE MEMBERS 

REQUIRED. Small subscription. 
Monthly essays, half-yearly terms and prizes. 
-—+For further information apply to Hon. Sec., 
The Warren, Lacey Street, Ipswich. 





Tas LITTLBH SALON 


SOCIAL, LITERARY, AND DEBATING 
CIRCLES (Afternoons and Evenings), 


‘No Entrance Fee to Members joining at once. 


Write Director, GALLERY VAN BRAKEL, 
4, Albemarle Street, W. 





Typewriting. 





HE ABCHURCH TYPHWRITING 
OFFICE (Miss Almond), 3 & 4, 
Crooked Lane, Cannon Street, E.C., has an 
established reputation for promptitude, 
accuracy, neatness and moderate terms. 
Authors’ MSS. a Speciality. 


TF PEW BITING promptly and 
S 





accurately done. 10d. per 1,000 words. 

imens and references. — Address Miss 

ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, 8S.W 





THANK Q 


are the final words in an appreciative notice in 
the ever genial Punch of “ TRUE TILDA,” 
the price of which is 6/-, and the publishers 
Arrowamith of Bristol and Simpkin & 
Marshall of London. Very rarely is such 
unanimous praise bestowed upon any author 
as has been accorded to 


QUILLER-COUCH 


for this.delightful story. Everyone who can 
enjoy ‘‘Unbroken amusement — Humour 
abundant and genial—Laughter and excite- 
ment—A happy, oe and kindl 

narrative—Surprising incident, infused with 
pathos and humour—A singular union of the 
romantic spirit,and genuine craftsmanship ’— 

in fact, “ A charming book” 

(these epithets are from various reviews) will, 
after having read the book, say with Mr. Panch, 


THANK Q 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 
' and RARE BOOKS on any subject 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for 
CATALOGUE. I make a special/feature of 
exchanging any Saleable Books for others 
selected from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Rooks I,particularly want post free.— 
EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John 
Bright St., Birmingham. Maspero’s Dawn of 
Civilization ; Passing of Empires; Struggle 
of Nations, 3 vols, £3 15s., for 45s. Bartholo- 
mew’s Survey Gazetteer British Isles, 17s. 6d. 
net, for 5s. 6d. Rhead’s Staffordshire Pots 
and Potters, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 


LACoiLETe “wo KS, with’ Life by 


Forster ; portrait; 8 vols,, original cloth ; 
Chapman & Hall, 1876; £5 5s.—WALKER, 
87, Briggate, Leeds. 


EK T. BOTTOM & OO., 
¥ BOOKSELLERS, &c, 


$2, CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 
NEW BOOKS, MAGAZINES, AND 
WEEKLY PERIODICALS. 
AGENTS FOR OLD POST OFFICE 

| DIRECTORIES. 





=5 


R SAVAGB).— 











THE SPHERE. 
6d. Weekly. 


Literary Letter by C. K. 8. appears each week. Also List of Books 


Received. 


PUBLISHERS’ MEDIA 





~ ||“ THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Ililustrated, 


etal 


(ESTABLISHED 1862) 


SPECIAL ADVERTISEMENT RATES FOR PUBLISHERS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, 
Office: Great New Street, E.C. 








NOW READY, 


THE 


BOOK MONTHLY 


for October 


CONTENTS 


PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR 
The Babble of the Book Shops, 
Pogeges, ustrotions 
aavise=) pe Binney 22 — » 
eview of them from the Author’ ii f View— 
Adam Gowans Whyte a ne 
sey yt eh , ‘ 
s ey were tten in Queen ‘ee 
Men the Outlook tor th is nt 
a the Outlook for the tum blishi 
LIGHT AND LEADING ee ushing Season 
New Fact and Current Opinion Gathered from the Book 


World. 
oe ee bmp ve Best and B 
nap-Sho' eviews of the Best a t- 
NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY oo Selling Books. 
Particulars of Interesting Volumes Likely to be Published 
this Month. 
mo MONTE x 
sifie atalogue «f the Noteworthy Books, New 
Editions and Reprints of Sept , 
‘THE PERICDICALS wer a’ 
Contents of this Month's Reviews and Magazines. 


6d. Net, 


with a Series of 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, § CO., Stationers’ Hall Court 
London, EC. oe , 














A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. PRICE SIXPENCE 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 





“Che County Gentleman § Land § Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 

SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 

MOTORING, HORSE AND DOC BREEDING, FARMING AND CARDEN- 

ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOC 

SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION. | 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





—_ AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 

welve Months ... fr 8 0 : 

Six Months ,., ,., ° 14 0 (Gotbeery Tene) 

Three Months .., 0 7 0| Twelve Months ... £1 17 0 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue). | 2* Mosths .. 0.18.6 

Twelve Months ... £1 10 6 Three Months .. 0°93 

Six Months .. .. O15 3 The above rates include, all 


Three Months .. 0 7 9 





Special Numbers. 





Editorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices : 
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THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING CO. 


beg to call attention to the following NEW WORKS IN 
POETRY AND BELLES LETTRES :— 


| 


SONNETS. sy corp ALFRED pouatas, 


Author of “The City of the Soul.” The Sonnets in this volume have 
not previously been published in book form. ‘Jhey include Lord 
Alfred Douglas's recent work in “ The Academy.” Fcap. 8vo. Printed 
by the Arden Press on hand-made paper. 2s. 6d. net. 











The DAILY TELEGRAPH says: 


“The Sonnets’ . . . combine at once richness and simplicity, both in the similes 
used and in the diction; while most are marked by that apparent ease which is no small part 
of the sonnet-writer’s art.” 

The SPECTATOR says: 


“« There is no crudeness in the slender volume of sonnets which Lord Alfred Dou. las has 
published. He does not make the mistake of overloading his sonnets with thought, and giving 
them a burden which bows them. There is nothing tortuous or crabbed or obscure in them, 
nor do they sin in the other extreme and fall into mellifluous banality. Almost all equally 
deserve quotation.” 

| The SCOTSMAN says: 


“Mr. Crosland’s note is interesting for the characteristic contempt which it flings upon 
everyday estimates of poetry . . . Hesaysof the sonnets, ‘ several of them will stand on their 
pure merits so long as poetry is esteemed, and so long as the English language is understood,’ 
This is a high encomium ,; but no lover of poetry who reads the book will think it says too much.” 








The OBSERVER says: 

“ Some of the sonnets have poignant and original thought in them. All have music and 
the gracious flow of metre. Without hyperbole or patronage, it is safe to call them poetry, 
‘ The Dead Poet’ is ‘sweet sorrow’ indeed as to form, and bitter sorrow as to feeling, an 
exquisite specimen of the non-pompous elegy.” | 








IN PREPARATION 


LANVAL, A Dramatic Poem. By LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN. 
Feap. 8vo, vellum gilt, 5s. net. 


THESE THREE. Being a Collection of Prose Papers. By W. L. 
RANDELL. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 


AN OUTDOOR BREVIARY. By M. JOURDAIN. Fecap. 8vo, 
buckram gilt, 5s. net. 


THE CITY OF THE SOUL. By LORD ALFRED DOUGLAS. 
A New Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS. By LADY ALFRED DOUGLAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
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A Selection from Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
Autumn Announcements. 


Full particulars of the following and many other interesting New Books are given in Mr. FISHER UNWIN’S ‘AUTUMN 
ANNOUNCEMENT LIST, a copy of which will be sent post free to any address on application. 





Town Planning in Practice. An Introduction to) 
the Art of Des'gning Cities and Suburbs. By RAYMOND UNWIN. 
With 300 Illustrations, Maps, and Plans, Crown ¢to, cloth, 


The Record ot the University Boat Race, 
1829-1909, and Register of those who have taken part in it. 
Revises and completed to date by C. M. PITMAN, V.U.B.C, With a 
Krontispiece. Medium 8vo, cloth, (Edition limited to 650 Copies, of 
which 600 are for sale.) 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries, and Abbeys, and 
Sacred Sights of France. By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 
With 188 Tilustrations from Drawings Wy JOSEPH PUNNELL, and 
Pians and Diagrams, Royal 8vo, cloth, 20s, net, (Uniform with 
* Knglish Cathedrais.”) 


Men and Manners of Old Florence, By Guipo 
BIAGI, Librarian of the Laurentian and Riccardi Libraries, Florence. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 48 other Ijustrations. Demy 


8vo, cloth, 

A Beau Sabreur. Maurice de Saxe, Marshal of 
France, His Loves, His Laurels, and his Times (16096-1760), By W. R. H. 
YKOWBKIDGEK, Author of “Seven Splendid Sinners,” &c. With a 


Photogravure Froatispiece and 88 other Ii)lustrations, Demy &vo, cloth. 


The French Procession. A Pageant of Great 
Writers, By Madame DUCLAUX (Mary Robinson), With 6 Photo- 
gravure Plates, Demy svo, cloth, 


A Literary History of the English People. 
Vol. 111. From the Renaissance to the Civil War. Il. By J.J. 
JUSSERAND,. Witha Photogiavure Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth. 


The Far Eastern Question. By Tomas F., 
MILLARD, Demy 8vo, cloth, 


The Birth of Modern Italy. The Pesthumous 
Papers of Jessie White Mario, Kdited, with Introduction, Notes and 
Epilogue. by the Duke LITTA-VISCONTI-ARESE, With a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece aud 40 other Illustrations, Demy 8vo, cloth, 


In Three Legations : Turin, Florence, The Hague, 
18 tere. By Madame CHARLES DE BUNSEN (née WADDING- 
tu a ba 2 Photogravure Plates and 48 other I!lustrations. Demy 
svo, cloth, 


Inns, Ales, and Drinking Customs of Old Eng- 
land. By F,. W. HACKWOOD, Author of ‘‘ Old English Sports.” With 
a Coloured Frontispiece and 58 other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


New Zealand in Evolution: Industrial, Econo- 
mic and Political. By GUY H. SCHOLEFIELD. With 49 Ilustia- 
tions anda Map. Demy 8vo, cloth. 


Romantic Corsica. Wanderings in Napoleon’s 


nef By GEORGE RENWICK. With 56 L.Justrations, Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 


Life in an English Village. A Study of the 
History and Economic Conditions of the Parish of Corsley in 
Wiltshire. By MAUD F. DAVILS. With a Map and 6 I)lustrations, 
Demy &vo, cloth 


After Death—What? Spiritistic Phenomena 
and their Interpretation. By CESARE LOMBROSO, Alienist Pro- 
fessor of Psychiatry in ths University of Turin, Author of “ ‘Ihe Female 
Offender,” &c. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Psychotherapy. 


rh.D. Litt.D. LL.D., Professor of Peychology in Harvard University. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Great Issues. By the Rev. R. F. Horton, D.D. 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece. Medium 8vo, cloth. 
The Evolution of the Sciences. 


By Hvco Moysrerserc, M.D.,|g 


By L. Hovu.us-|6 
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aa Professor in the Un:versity of Marseilles. Large crown 8vo,| NET 

cloth, 

Monthly Gleanings in a Scottish Garden. Byigé 
By L. H. SOUTAR, Author of “A Highland Web,” &. With a| NET 
Coloured Frontispiece anu 24 Half-Tone Illustrations, Crown 8vo, cloth, 

The Rosebud and other Tales. By ARTHUR KELLY. |6 
With 20 Coloured Illustrat:ons by WALTERCRANE, Crown 4to,cloth.| NET 

The International Art Series. Monographs by 5 
Well-known Art Critics, elaborately illustrated with Reproductions in| NET 
Colour, Photogravure, and Half-‘Tune. Vol 1. WILLIAM HOGARTH. 





By EDWARD HUTTON. 


EACH 





READY OCTOBER 4. 


A New Novel by H. G. WELLS 


Entitled ‘‘ANN VERONICA.” 6s. 





SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


GOD’S CLAY. By ALIcE and CLAUDE AskKEw, 

CRICKET HERON. By IRVING BACHELLER. 

CUT OFF FROM THE WORLD. By FRAxxk T. BULLEN. 
THE MAN WHO STOLE THE EARTH. 
THE POOLS OF SILENCE. By H. pu VERE STACPOOLE. 
JENNY PETERS. By C. H, DupLey Warp, 

TWO WOMEN. By Baroness D'ANETHAN. 


By W. Hout Waits. 





The Irish Fairy Book. By Atrrep PERcEVAL 
GRAVES, With a Coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations in Red 
and Black by GEORGE P, DENHAM, Small demy 8vo, cloth, 


Tanglewood Tales. A Wonder Book for Boys 
Girls, _By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, With 4 Coloured 
and 00 Illustrations in Black and Ked by WILLY POGANY, 
demy 8vo, cloth, 


Five Little Peppers Midway. 
SIDNEY. Illustrated, Crown 8vo, cloth, 


How to be Happ thoug! 
Manners. By the Rev. K. J. HARDY, 
though Married,” Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Greece in Evolution. Studies Prepared under tho 
Auspices of the French League for the Defence of the Riehts of Hellen- 
ism. By TH. HOMOLLE, HENRY HOUSSAYE, TH. REINACH, 
ED. ''HERY, G. DESCHAMPS, CH. DIELH, G. FOUGERES, J. 
PSICHARI, A. BELL, M. PAILLARES. With a Preface by the 
Right Hon, Sir CHARLES W. DILKE, M.P. Translated from the 
French under the Editorship of G. F. ABBOTT. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Chats on Old Silver. By E. L. Lowes, Author of 
**Chats on Old Lace.” With a Coloured Frontispiece and 64 other 
Full-Page Plates. Large crown 8vo, cloth. [U/mwin's “ Chats” Series. 


How to Study the Stars. Astronomy with Small 
Telescopes and the Naked Eve, and Notes on Celestial Photo hy. 
By L. KUDALX. Translated by A. H. KEANE, LL.D., FRG With 
79 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


and 
Plates 
Small 


By MARGARET 


Civil: a Book of 
Author of ‘‘ How to be Happy 


The Secret of the Sargasso. By Rosert M. 
MACDONALD. With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other lllustra- 
tions by ARCHIBALD WEBB. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Chillagoe Charlie. By Rosert M Macponatp. 


With a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 other Iliustrations by ARCHI- 
BALD WEBB, Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Leisure Hours with Nature. By E. P. LARKEN. 


With 71 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


No Refuge but in Truth. By Gotpwin Smits. 
Revised aud Enlarged Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Wireless Telegraphy and Wireless Telephony. 
By A. E. KENNELLY. Professor of Electrical Engineering in Harvard 
University. With 34 Illustrations. 


The Religion of H. G. Wells and other Essays. 
By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, M.A., Author of “ Recol- 
lections of James Martineau,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


The Fairies’ Fountain, and other Stories. By 
the COUNTESS EVELYN MARTINENGO CESARESCO. With 16 
Full-Page Illustrations and many other Decorations by CHARLES 
RUBINSON. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


Success Secrets. By O. S. Marpey, Author of 


* Peace, Power, and Plenty.” Pott 8vo, 


Ballads of a Cheechako. 
Author of ‘Songs of a Sourdough.” Cloth. 





By Roserr W. SERvICcE, | 3 
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T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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